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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


byArvi  Liimatainen 


nne  Wheeler  didn’t  just  talk  about 
making  movies .. . she  made 
| them.  During  a fifteen  year 
wm  period  from  1975  to  1990,  Anne 
■ HH  contributed  to  the  production  of 
I9B  more  than  sixteen  million 
B dollars  worth  of  motion 
pictures  in  Alberta  as  a 
■ producer,  director,  writer, 

H ^^B  editor  and  cinematographer. 
B While  Anne  was  the  most 

prolific  and  most  prominent 
individual  in  Alberta’s 
motion  picture  community,  there  are 
many  capable  of  similar 
achievements.  Some  are  just 
beginning  and  some  are  veterans,  but 
all  have  unique  stories  to  tell  and  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
same  resources.  By  following  Anne’s 
example  with  integrity  and  energy,  we 
can  be  as  successful. 

Anne  made  dramas  and 
documentaries  for  theatrical  and 
television  audiences  illustrating 


numerous  subjects  and  situations: 
Canadian  history  through  the 
experiences  of  women  who  settled  on 
the  Prairies  at  the  turn  of  the  century: 
a Shuswap  woman's  prespective  on 
life;  an  extended  care  hospital  in 
Victoria;  ecology;  multiculturalism; 
her  father’s  experience  as  a prisoner  of 
war;  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts; 
women’s  rights  on  family  farms.  Her 
films  explored  relationships  between 
fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters, 
strangers  and  friends,  mothers  and 
daughters.  In  the  midst  of  this 
diversity,  there  was  on  constant  - 
Anne.  She  knew  her  subjects  - she 
knew  her  stories.  And  every  film  had  a 
sense  of  place.  Anne  Wheeler  films 
were  entertaining  and  enlightening. 
You  were  a wiser  person  for  watching 
her  films  and  you  were  a wiser  person 
for  working  with  her.  She  knew  that 
successful  films  were  the  product  of 
successful  collaboration  between  all 
involved.  Her  magic  was  hard  work. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  WHEELER 

Anne’s  movies  won  awards  in 
Alberta,  Canada,  Portugal,  France, 

Italy  and  the  United  States.  Her  movies 
were  sold  and  screened  in  Australia, 
Holland,  England,  lapan,  Scandinavia, 
India,  Spain,  Cuba  and  throughout  the 
U.S.  Anne’s  work  made  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  the  world  take  notice,  not 
only  of  her  talent  but  of  Alberta  talent. 
She  opened  the  door. 

Anne  realized,  as  few  of  us  do,  that 
the  process  of  making  a movie  - any 
movie  - does  not  end  with  the  last  day 
of  principal  photography  or  the  final 
cut.  The  process  continues  long  after. 
Without  an  audience  there  is  no  show. 
Though  she  wasn’t  always  responsible 
for  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
the  films  she  made,  she  realized  with 
each  production  that  the  second  half  - 
selling  it  - was  as  important  as  the 
first.  And  with  each  movie,  she 
became  more  involved  in  generating 
audience  interest. 

Continued  on  page  6 


director's  notes 

he  past  few  months  in  Alberta  have  been  a time  of 
“passages”.  The  sudden  death  of  Jan  Hudson  last  spring 
leaves  us  all  mourning  the  loss  of  wonderful  writer  and 
B gentle  human  being. 

Anne  Wheeler  has  left  the  province  to  live  on 
Saltspring  Island.  B.C.’s  gain  is  certainly  Alberta’s  loss. 
Anne  assures  us  that  she  will  be  returning  to  Alberta  to 
make  films.  She  considers  herself  an  Albertan  for  life  and  wants 
to  continue  to  tell  stories  about  the  people  and  province  she 
loves.  We  will  welcome  her  back  with  open  arms  whenever  she 
chooses  to  return. 

Barb  Clubb,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Library  Services  Branch 
of  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism,  is  moving  to  Toronto  to 
take  on  an  exciting  and  challenging  job  as  Director  of  Libraries 
and  Community  Information  for  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Culture  and  Communications.  We’ll  miss  her  in  the  department 
and  we  know  that  her  clients  in  Alberta  libraries  will  miss  her 
dedication  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Alberta  libraries.  Good 
luck,  Barb! 

Alberta  poets  Nancy  Mattson  and  Rhona  McAdam  have 
moved  to  Britain.  Rhona  will  be  writing  and  Nancy  will  be  too, 
but  she’ll  also  work  as  assistant  to  Mary  LeMessurier,  Alberta’s 
Agent-General  in  London.  Although  they  both  plan  to  return  to 
Alberta  in  the  future,  Rhona  and  Nancy  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Both  of  them  have  been  active,  contributing  members  of  the 
arts  community  in  Alberta. 

In  many  ways,  the  summer  of  1990  was  one  of  fulfilment  for 
our  clients.  (Look,  for  example,  at  the  piece  on  Winners, 

Continued  on  page  14 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MINISTER 

elcome  to  the 
second  issue  of  Film 

f and  Literary  Arts 
Branch’s  working 

TITLE. 

This  issue  draws 
attention  to  the 
strength  of  the  Alberta 
film  community, 
supported  by  articles  on 
the  Banff  Television  Festival  and  Input  ‘90. 

Arvi  Liimatainen’ s tribute  to  Anne  Wheeler 
honours  one  of  Canada’s  finest  film-makers. 
Glynis  Whiting’s  Blood  Clan  Diaries  offers  a 
glimpse  into  the  joys  and  frustrations  of 
making  a feature  film. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  cultural 
development  is  the  chance  to  help  expand 
and  encourage  the  talents  of  the  next 
generation  of  artists.  SummerWrite,  the 
creative  writing  programme  for  young  adults, 
has  proven  to  be  a success  once  again,  as  one 
of  this  year’s  enthusiastic  participants  writes. 
Congratulations  to  all  involved  and  best  of 
luck  for  next  year. 

Until  next  time, 

DOUG  MAIN 

MINISTER  OF  CULTURE  AND  MULTICULTURALISM 
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SHORTS 


jan  hudson 

We  are  saddened  by  the  death  of  Jan 
Hudson.  Jan  became  known  to  the  Branch  when 
she  submitted  her  manuscript  to  the  First 
Alberta  Writing  for  Youth  Competition.  Allan 
Shute  of  Tree  Frog  Press,  one  of  the  competition 
adjudicators,  was  intrigued  by  the  manuscript 
and  decided  to  publish  it.  sweetgrass  went  on 
to  win  the  Canada  Council  Award  for  Children’s 
Literature  and  the  Canadian  Library  Association 
Book  of  the  Year  for  Children. 

Jan  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  release  of  her 
second  novel  dawn  rider  and  had  almost 
completed  the  first  draft  of  her  third  novel  when 
she  died  suddenly  in  Edmonton  in  April. 

She  will  be  remembered  as  a fine  writer  and 
a gentle  person  who  loved  nature  and  fought  for 
those  causes  she  believed  in. 

The  Jan  Hudson  Memorial  Fund  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Canadian  Children’s  Book 
Centre  and  her  many  friends.  Donations  will  be 
used  to  help  establish  a library  in  the  Centre’s 
new  home  and  may  be  sent  to  the  Centre  at  35 
Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2S9  after 
September  1st. 

an  apology  & an  oops  we  goofed 

Mea  culpa  from  us  to  you  for  a couple  of 
foul-ups  in  the  inaugural  issue  of  WT.  First  of  all, 
we  would  like  to  apologize  for  the  extreme 
lateness  of  our  Summer  1990  issue.  Some 
unforeseen  but  never-to-be-repeated  (we 
promise)  delays  at  various  stages  in  the 
production  process  put  us  more  than  a month 
behind  our  originally  anticipated  publication 
date,  and  left  us  delivering  old  news  on  at  least  a 
few  calendar  items.  Second,  in  the  short  piece 
on  Anne  Wheeler’s  Angel  Square  entitled 
“Machine  Guns  in  Strathcona”,  we  neglected  to 
include  a by-line.  That  item  was  penned  by  Bill 
Stewart,  Film  and  Video  Consultant  here  at  the 
Film  & Literary  Arts  Branch  and  father  of  the 
James  mentioned  in  the  article.  Sorry,  folks. . . 

alberta  achievement  awards 

Nominations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
prestigious  22nd  Annual  Alberta  Achievement 
Awards.  Eligible  are  individuals  or  groups  that 
have  excelled  in  the  arts  or  sports,  spent  long 
hours  in  community  service,  or  made  an 
outstanding  professional  contribution  to  our 
province. 

The  Alberta  Achievement  Awards  reflect  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  citizens.  Open  to 
community  members  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
all  areas  of  the  province,  the  awards  celebrate 
the  excellence  and  achievement  of  Albertans. 

The  Achievement  Awards  cover  three 
categories:  Performance,  Service  and 
Excellence.  Performance  awards  are  presented 
to  Albertans  who,  as  provincial  representatives, 
placed  first  in  a Canadian  championship,  or 
first,  second  or  third  in  a recognized 
international  championship  between  November 
15, 1989  and  November  15, 1990.  Both  athletic 
and  non-athletic  competition  winners  may  be 
eligible  for  a performance  award. 


Service  awards  are  given  to  those  who  have 
made  exceptional  voluntary  contributions  of 
national,  provincial  or  regional  significance  over 
a period  of  ten  or  more  years. 

Excellence  awards  go  to  those  who  have 
made  great  contributions  and/or  achievement 
in  a professional  or  occupational  capacity  at 
provincial,  national  and  international  levels. 

For  further  nomination  guidelines  and 
forms,  contact  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  Achievement  Awards 
Programme  at  427-8665.  Deadline  for 
submissions  is  November  15, 1990. 

the  wga  elects  a new  executive 

In  addition  to  providing  inspiring  readings 
by  the  likes  of  Andre  Brink  and  Joan  Clark, 
informative  workshops,  thought-provoking 
panel  discussions  and  much,  much  therapeutic 
conviviality,  the  Writer  Guild  of  Alberta’s  1990 
Annual  General  Meeting,  held  in  Calgary’s 
Carriage  House  Motor  Inn  in  early  May,  did 
attend  to  some  serious  administrative  matters. 
Prominent  on  the  agenda  of  a smoothly- 
conducted  AGM  business  meeting  was  the 
election  of  a new  Executive.  The  Guild’s  1990-91 
Executive  is  made  up  of  a President  Jon  Whyte 
(Banff),  Vice-President  Reg  Silvester 
(Edmonton),  Past-President  Myrna  Kostash 
(Edmonton),  and  returnees  Amber  Hayward 
(Hinton)  and  Michael  Penny  (Edmonton)  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  respectively.  Members- 
at-Large  are  Caterina  Edwards  (Edmonton), 
Larry  Harris  (Wetaskiwin),  Lorine  Sweeney 
(Vermilion)  and  Sarah  Murphy  (Calgary). 

winners,  winners  & more  winners 

One  of  the  problems  associated  with  only 
coming  out  quarterly,  as  WT  does,  in  a province 
blessed  with  as  many  fine  writers  as  Alberta  has 
is  keeping  track  of  their  successes.  The  spring 
and  summer  of  1990  saw  a number  of  our 
authors  walk  away  with  important  provincial, 
regional  and  national  awards. 

For  artists  working  in  any  field,  there  is  no 
form  of  recognition  more  valued  than  that  of 
one’s  peers.  Six  Albertans  were  thus  recognized 
at  the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  agm  Awards 
Banquet  in  Calgary  this  past  May.  Andrew 
Wreggitt  of  Calgary  received  the  wga’s  prize  for 
poetry  (sponsored  by  the  Edmonton  Journal)  for 
Making  Movies,  a collection  put  out  by 
Thistledown.  (Look  for  a commissioned  poem 
by  Andrew  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  WT.)  Steven 
Hume,  formerly  of  Edmonton  but  currently 
residing  in  B.C.,  was  honoured  with  the  Guild’s 
award  for  non-fiction  (sponsored  by  the  Calgary 
Herald)  for  his  book  of  essays  entitled  Ghost 
Camps,  published  by  NeWest  Press.  This  year’s 
award  for  short  fiction  (sponsored  by  Mobil  Oil) 
went  to  Calgary’s  W.O.  Mitchell  for  According  to 
Jake  and  the  Kid,  a collection  published  by 
McClelland  and  Stewart.  Upon  noticing  Myrna 
Kostash,  Merna  Summers  and  his  own  wife 
Merna  all  sitting  within  an  arm's-length  of  him 
at  the  banquet,  the  irrepressible  Mitchell  was 
heard  to  quip,  “I’m  up  to  my  ass  in  Mernas 
tonight".  Don  Meredith  of  Edmonton  received 


the  Guild’s  prize  for  children’s  literature 
(sponsored  by  AGT)  for  his  juvenile  novel 
entitled  Dog  Runner,  published  by  Western 
Producer  Prairie  Books.  Robert  Clinton  won  the 
drama  award  (sponsored  by  Petro-Canada)  for 
his  play,  The  Mail  Order  Bride,  published  by 
Blizzard  Press,  while  fellow  Edomontonian 
Jacqueline  Dumas  took  home  the  novel  award 
(sponsored  by  Amoco  Canada)  for  her  powerful 
book,  Madelaine  and  the  Angel,  published  by 
Fifth  House. 

Edmonton  author  and  longtime  U.  of  A. 
English  professor  Rudy  Wiebe  is  certainly  no 
stranger  to  writing  awards.  A past  winner  of  the 
Governor  General’s  Award  for  Fiction  (for  The 
Temptations  of  Big  Bear,  in  1973)  among  other 
accolades,  Wiebe  received  the  Alberta  Gold 
Award  at  the  Western  Magazine  Awards  in 
Vancouver  this  spring  for  an  essay  entitled 
“Father,  Where  Are  You",  which  was  published  in 
the  Globe  & Mail’s  West  Magazine. 

Calgary  playwright  Kelly  Rebar  and  Spruce 
Grove  humour  columnist  Barry  Hawkins  were 
recipients  of  national  writing  awards  this  past 
summer.  Rebar  was  awarded  the  Canadian 
Authors  Association  prize  for  drama,  for  her 
play  entitled  Bordertown  Cafe,  at  the  caa’s 
national  convention  in  Edmonton  in  late  June, 
while  Hawkins  was  named  winner  of  the 
Cadogan  Award  as  Outstanding  Columnist  at 
the  Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion’s annual  convention  in  Whitehorse,  in  July. 

announcing  the  sixth  alberta 
writing  for  youth  competition 

Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism, 
Doubleday  Canada  Ltd.  and  Allarcom/ 
Superchannel  of  Edmonton  announce  the  Sixth 
Alberta  Writing  For  Youth  Competition  — to 
encourage  and  develop  writers  in  the  juvenile 
market  in  Alberta. 

Past  winners  of  the  Writing  For  Youth 
Competition  have  included  Hunter  in  the  Dark 
by  Monica  Hughes,  Cowboys  Don’t  Cry  by 
Marilyn  Halvorson  and  The  Chinese  Mirror  by 
Alice  Major. 

First  prize  for  the  best  publishable 
manuscript  is  $4,500  (a  $2000  prize  from  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism,  a $1,000  advance 
against  royalties  from  the  publisher  and  a 
$1,500, 12-month  option  agreement  for  motion 
picture/television  rights  from  Allarcom/ 
Superchannel)  and  a publishing  contract  with 
Doubleday  Canada  Ltd. 

The  deadline  for  submission  to  the 
competition  is  December  31, 1990,  and 
manuscripts  may  be  entered  in  one  of  two 
categories:  young  adults  (up  to  age  16) 
averaging  40,00  words,  and  young  readers  (ages 
8 to  12)  between  12,000  and  20,000  words  words. 
For  the  full  details  of  the  competition,  its  rules 
and  requirements,  write  to  the  sixth  alberta 
WIRTING  FOR  YOUTH  COMPETITION  C/O  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism  Film  and  Literary 
Arts  Branch,  12th  Floor  CN  Tower,  10004  - 104 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  0K5,  or  call 
(403)427-2554. 
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alberta  anthology 

Alberta  writers  are  invited  to  submit  work  to 
alberta  anthology,  c.b.c.  Alberta’s  radio 
programme  featuring  poetry  and  short  stories, 
between  September  17  and  November  2, 1990. 
This  popular  series,  broadcast  on  C.B.C.  AM 
Radio  throughout  the  province  on  Sunday 
mornings  between  8:00  a.m.  and  8:30  a.m.,  is 
supported  in  part  by  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism. 

Writers  are  urged  to  consider  the  medium 
for  which  they  are  writing,  as  well  as  the 
broadcast  suitability  of  the  work  they  are 
submitting.  Work  that  tells  a good  story  and  has 
strong  characterizations  is  best  for  radio.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  listening  audience, 
material  that  deals  with  death  or  personal  love 
may  not  be  appropriate. 

Prose  writers  should  submit  one  story,  up  to 
a maximum  length  of  15  minutes  reading  time, 
or  2000  words.  For  poetry,  the  maximum  on-air 
reading  time  is  eight  minutes.  Poets  may  submit 
one  narrative  poem  or  a suite  of  five  to  eight 
works  that  must  be  thematically  connected. 

Manuscripts  should  be  typed,  double- 
spaced on  8V^”  X 11"  white  paper.  Writers  must 
include  a cover  page  with  their  name,  address 
and  telephone  number,  along  with  an  SASE  for 
return  of  the  manuscript.  Receipt  of 
manuscripts  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  c.b.c. 
if  received  by  November  2, 1990.  Work  received 
after  that  date  will  be  returned  unopened. 
Payment  for  broadcast  is  at  a.c.t.r.a.  rates. 

Send  submissions  to  Bill  Law,  Series 
Producer,  alberta  anthology,  c.b.c.  Radio,  Box 
555,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  2P4. 

not  much  advantage... 

It’s  been  a long  haul,  but  after  13  years  in  the 
process  a class  action  suit  against  Vantage  Press 
in  the  U.S.  has  finally  resulted  in  a $3.5  million 
settlement. 

The  claim  by  2,200  writers  charged  that  the 
vanity  publisher  sabotaged  their  literary  careers 
by  failing  to  promote  their  books,  and  that 
Vantage  is  a “sham”  publisher  which  employed 
no  sales  people  or  distributors. 

Buyers  beware  - Vantage  is  still  at  work 
“publishing”  about  400  books  a year  at  the 
authors' expense.  (Now  what  do  I do  with  those 
stacks  of  books  in  my  basement. . .) 

the  1990  quebec/alberta  prizes  in 
the  arts  of  television  & cinema 

Each  year  the  governments  of  Alberta  and 
Quebec  jointly  award  two  prizes  to  acknowledge 
excellence  and  innovation  in  the  Canadian  film 
and  television  industry. 

The  Quebec/Alberta  Prizes  in  the  Arts  of 
Television  and  Cinema  are  $5,000.00  each  and 
are  given  to  the  film  or  programme  director.  The 
prize  for  television  is  announced  in  June  at  the 
Banff  T.V.  Festival  and  the  prize  for  cinema  is 
announced  in  September  at  the  sogic  Awards 
Ceremony  in  Quebec  City. 

This  year’s  prize  for  television  was  given  to 
Michel  Brault  for  Les  Noces  De  Papier  (Paper 


Wedding).  In  announcing  its  decision,  the  jury, 
which  was  unanimous,  said  that  they  felt  “the 
audience  immediately  became  involved  in  the 
story  about  the  integration  of  immigrants  to 
Montreal  and  that  the  performances  made  you 
care.”  Les  Noces  De  Papier  was  produced  by  Les 
Productions  du  Verseau  Inc.  of  Montreal. 

The  prize  for  cinema,  which  was  also  a 
unanimous  jury  decision  went  to  Anne  Wheeler 
for  Bye  Bye  Blues.  The  jury  said  they  felt  that  this 
film  was  an  outstanding  achievement  for  Ms. 
Wheeler  as  both  writer  and  director.  “The  story 
was  seamless,  with  excellent  cinematography. 
The  music  was  an  integral  part  of  the  film 
without  being  overpowering  and  the  acting  was 
a tribute  to  strong  female  talent”.  Bye  Bye  Blues 
was  produced  by  Allarcom/True  Blue  films  Ltd. 
of  Edmonton. 

The  jury  also  gave  an  honourable  mention 
to  Co  Hoedeman  for  his  delightful  animated 
film  Charles  et  Francois,  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board.  This  film  explored  both 
two  and  three-dimensional  animation 
techniques  while  remaining  a sensitively-told 
story  with  great  character  development  and  a 
minimum  of  dialogue. 

This  year’s  jury  included  Georgette 
Duchaine,  a scriptwriter  from  Montreal; 

Georges  Dufaux,  a Montreal  filmmaker;  Marc 
Horton,  movie  critic  for  the  Edmonton  Journal; 
and  Glynis  Whiting,  a script  developer, 
screenwriter  and  producer  from  Edmonton. 

central  alberta  writers  workshop  - 
for  all  writers  in  central  alberta 

Hanna  Municipal  Library  and  Film  and 
Literary  Arts  is  co-sponsoring  a Writers 
Workshop  at  the  Hanna  Library  for  October  12  - 
14, 1990.  Topics  will  include: 

• Writing  Fiction  - Short  Story  vs  Novel 

• Writing  Biographies 

• Writing  for  Magazines  and  Other  Freelance 
Markets 

The  instructors  will  be: 

• Mary  Walters  Riskin  - editor,  novelist,  short 
story  writer  and  former  executive  director  of 
the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta 

• Jack  Gorman  - journalist,  publisher  of  the 
Hanna  Herald  and  head  of  Gorman  and 
Gorman  Publishers 

• Scot  Morison  - novelist  and  former  freelance 
writer,  and  now  Writers  Consultant  for  Film 
and  Literary  Arts. 

There  will  be  a wine  and  cheese  reception 
following  registration  on  Friday  and  readings  by 
the  instructors  after  a Saturday  evening  banquet 
at  the  Hanna  Country  Club.  For  information  call 
Edmonton  427-2554  through  your  toll  free 
Government  rite  line  operator  or  Jann  Beeston 
of  the  Hanna  Municipal  Library  at  854-2151. 

writing  courses  & workshops 

Space  limitations  prevent  us  from  including 
a detailed  compilation  of  the  workshops  and 
courses  offered  to  writers  around  the  province 
this  fall.  However,  the  following  is  a list  of 
institutions  and  organizations  with  such 
offerings  for  writers  this  fall.  Anyone  interested 


in  further  information  should  call  the 
appropriate  contact  numbers: 

Alexandra  Writers’  Centre  Society  (Calgary) 
264-4730  (offering  a variety  of  one-day  and 
on-going  evening  courses) 

Mount  Royal  College  (Calgary)  240-6012 
(offering  a number  of  non-credit  creative 
writing  courses  through  their  Continuing 
Education  Dept.) 

University  of  Calgary  (Calgary)  220-4100 
(offering  a number  of  non-credit  writing 
courses  through  their  Continuing  Education 
Dept.) 

University  of  Alberta  (Edmonton)  492-3033 
(a  variety  of  courses  offered  through  Faculty 
of  Extension) 

Edmonton  Public  Schools  (Edmonton)  426-3280 
(offering  a number  of  courses  through  their 
Continuing  Education  Program) 

Red  Deer  College  (Red  Deer)  342-3205  or 

343-3198  (offering  creative  writing  courses  in 
fiction  and  non-fiction) 

Lethbridge  Community  College  (Lethbridge) 
320-3200  (fiction  and  poetry  writing  courses 
offered  through  their  Continuing  Education 
Dept.) 

Lakeland  College  (Cold  Lake)  639-3939 
(offering  correspondence  courses  in  adult 
short  fiction  and  non-fiction  for  magazines) 

alberta  Christian 
writers’  fellowship 

This  year,  the  11th  annual  fall  conference  of 
the  Alberta  Christian  Writers’  Fellowship  will  be 
held  at  the  Grey  Nuns  Centre,  9810-165  Street, 
Edmonton,  on  October  19  and  20. 

Registration  begins  on  Friday  afternoon  at 
4:00  o’clock.  At  7:30,  Bishop  Robert  Jacobson  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada  will  give  the 
keynote  address.  On  Saturday,  there  will  be 
sessions  on  fiction,  non-fiction,  beginners’ 
fiction,  poetry  and  devotional  writing.  The 
conference  concludes  with  a banquet, 
entertainment  and  the  handing  out  of  awards 
on  Saturday  evening. 

Pre-registration  by  October  1 is  required.  For 
further  information  or  to  register,  contact  Mr. 
Harold  Greet  at  8620  - 29  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
Alberta  T6K  2X6.  Interested  writers  are  also 
invited  to  watch  ckrd  tv  (Red  Deer)  on  October 
2 at  1:00  p.m. 

writers-in-residence 

You’re  pretty  sure  your  manuscript  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  the  publishers,  but  you’d  like 
somebody  other  than  your  mother  or  your  best 
friend  to  have  a look  too.  What  you  need  is  a trip 
to  you  local  writer-in-residence. 

A writer-in-residence  lives  and  works  in  a 
community,  usually  for  at  least  three  months.  In 
addition  to  spending  time  on  their  own  work, 
the  writers  participate  in  community  events  and 
meet  one-on-one  with  local  writers  to  review 
manuscripts. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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SHORTS 


Four  accomplished  writers  will  be  stationed 
around  the  province  during  the  fall:  Yvonne 
Trainer  at  the  Calgary  Public  Library,  Candas 
Jane  Dorsey  at  the  Edmonton  Public  Library, 
Cora  Taylor  at  the  St.  Albert  Public  Library  and 
David  Adams  Richards  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

Yvonne  Trainer,  a poet  with  four  published 
collections  to  her  credit,  will  be  at  the  Memorial 
Park  Branch  of  the  Calgary  Public  Library  from 
September  1 to  November  30.  She  will  maintain 
regular  office  hours  for  consultations  on 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  will  also 
conduct  a series  of  workshops.  Yvonne  will  read 
from  her  work  on  September  6 at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Memorial  Park  Branch  Library,  1221  - 2 
Street  S.W.  To  arrange  for  consultation  with  her 
call  221-2006. 

Candas  Jane  Dorsey,  an  award-winning 
writer  of  speculative  fiction,  is  scheduled  for  a 
residency  at  the  main  branch  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  Library  from  September  19  to  December 
19.  Candas’  residency  will  be  launched  with  a 
reading  in  the  library’s  Edmonton  Room  on 
September  25  at  7:00  p.m.  She  will  conduct 
several  evening  workshops  during  the  month  of 
October.  Writers  interested  in  making  appoint- 
ments for  individual  manuscript  consultations 
should  call  423-2331  ext.  281  between  two  and 
four  p.m.  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Children’s  author  Cora  Taylor  (Julie,  The 
Doll)  has  been  in  residence  at  the  St.  Albert 
Public  Library  since  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  she  will  remain  there  until  the  end  of 
October  leading  workshops  and  meeting 
individual  writers.  Manuscript  consultations 


can  be  arranged  by  calling  459-1534. 

This  fall,  the  University  of  Alberta  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  Governor-General’s  Award 
winning  novelist  (Nights  Under  Station  Street) 
David  Adams  Richards  as  writer-in-residence.  At 
the  time  that  this  issue  of  WT  was  put  to  bed, 
Richards’  office  hours  had  not  been  confirmed. 
However,  writers  interested  in  setting  up 
appointments  with  him  can  call  the  U.  of  A.’s 
Department  of  English  at  492-3258  after 
September  1. 

Both  the  U.  of  A.  and  Edmonton  Public 
Library  feature  shared  writer-in-residence 
offerings  during  the  1990-91  year.  Beginning  in 
January,  1991,  Manitoba  short  story  writer  and 
novelist  Sandra  Birdsell  will  take  over  from 
Richards  at  the  U.  of  A.  Similarly  in  January, 
novelist  Helen  Forrester  will  assume  the 
Edmonton  Public  Library’s  writer-in  residence 
duties  from  Dorsey.  Look  for  more  information 
on  both  Forrester  and  Birdsell  in  the  next  issue 
of  Working  Title. 

fourth  annual 

write  for  radio  competition 

Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism  and 
CBC  Radio  in  Alberta  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  fourth  annual  Write  for  Radio  Competition. 
The  purpose  of  this  competition  is  to  recognize 
the  talents  of  writers  in  the  electronic  media, 
and  also  to  develop  and  support  their  skills  by 
providing  them  with  professional  writing  and 
production  experience. 

Interested  writers  are  asked  to  submit  a 1/2 
hour  radio  drama  script  suitable  for 
Morningside  Drama,  the  anthology  series  which 


A TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  WHEELER 

Continued  from  page  3 

Anne’s  travels  took  her  through 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  India 
and  Southeast  Asia.  She  holds  a 
university  science  degree  in 
mathematics  and  honourary 
doctorates  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  Athabasca  University. 
Anne  has  been  a computer 
programmer  in  Alberta,  a music 
teacher  in  Vancouver,  a photographer 
at  Kenya’s  Nairobi  Museum,  a 
broadcaster,  a musician  and  an 
actress.  She  has  worked  for 
government  and  for  herself.  She  is  the 
mother  of  twin  boys.  Anne  has  served 
on  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Alberta  Motion  Picture  Development 
Corporation  and  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Screen 
Institute.  She  has  participated  in 
numerous  workshops,  sharing  her 
experience  with  celebrated  as  well  as 
emerging  filmmakers.  Anne’s  resume 


lists  22  films  but  her  advice  and 
counsel  contributed  to  the  realization 
of  many  more.  Her  lifestyle  has  been 
exhausting,  and  so  it’s  no  wonder  she 
searched  for  and  found  a retreat  on 
the  island  of  Saltspring. 

Anne  was  part  of  the  Alberta 
community,  supporting  and 
encouraging  with  words  and  deeds  for 
greater  good  than  just  herself.  So 
should  we  all! 

Her  resume  lists  eight  production 
positions,  but  above  all  else  Anne  is  a 
story  teller.  She  carries  that  talent  and 
ability  far  beyond  the  word  processor 
keyboard.  It  continues  on  set  and  into 
the  editing  room. 

She  has  enjoyed  (and  survived)  a 
life  rich  with  experience,  wisdom, 
tolerance,  friendship,  adventure  and 
love.  All  are  qualities  obvious  in  her 
stories  and  films  as  well  as  in  her 
relationships  with  family,  friends  and 
associates. 

Anne  is  a persuasive,  charming, 
self- motivated  individual  who  knows 


airs  weekdays  at  the  end  of  Peter  Gzowski's  very 
popular  Morningside  show.  Morningside 
Dramas  are  accessible,  eclectic  and  geared  to  a 
diverse  audience.  Dramas  should  be  relevant  to 
modern  concerns,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  story 
telling  rather  than  complex  action,  interesting 
characters  rather  than  complicated  plots.  The 
tone  should  aim  for  the  intimacy  of  the  one-on- 
one  relationship  of  storyteller  to  listener. 
Morningside  encourages  drama  with  minority 
and  multicultural  themes,  current  affairs  and 
issues,  and  simple,  intimate  studies  of 
personality.  Writers  are  encouraged  to  listen  to 
Morningside  Drama,  broadcast  Monday  to 
Friday  from  approximately  11:30  a.m.  to  11:55 
a.m.  on  CBC  AM  Radio. 

The  deadline  for  entries  to  this  year’s  Write 
For  Radio  Competition  is  December  15, 1990. 
Following  the  close  of  the  competition,  entries 
will  be  judged.  Three  winners  will  be  declared 
and  each  will  be  awarded  a $500  honorarium. 
These  honoraria  will  enable  the  winning  writers 
to  attend  a pre-production  workshop  in 
Edmonton  (tentatively  scheduled  for  February, 
1991),  in  preparation  for  a potential  contract 
with  the  CBC  and  Morningside  Drama.  (Note: 
All  three  of  last  year’s  winning  entries  in  Write 
for  Radio  subsequently  went  on  to  be  broadcast 
on  the  CBC’s  Vanishing  Point  drama  series.) 

For  the  full  guidelines  of  the  competition,  or 
to  submit  a script,  write  to  Write  For  Radio 
Competition  c/o  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  Film  and  Literary  Arts  Branch, 
12th  Floor  CN  Tower,  10004-104  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  0K0  or  call 
403/427-2554. 


when  to  growl.  She  has  ruffled 
feathers,  calmed  nerves,  held  hands, 
exercised  patience,  exuded  confidence 
and  continually  pushed  forward, 
encouraging  us  to  always  be  the  best 
we  can  be.  Her  success  is  a product  of 
her  attitude,  experience,  talent  and 
environment. 

I say  environment  because  Alberta 
is  a place  where  you  can  make  movies 
with  people  who  are  just  as  interested 
in  the  creative  aspects  of  the  process 
as  they  are  in  the  financial  ones. 
Albertans  put  their  hearts  and  souls 
into  their  projects.  Imaginations  and 
bottom-lines  are  successfully 
combined.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
fuels  our  desire  to  seek  new  and 
challenging  horizons. 

The  foregoing  may  sound  like  a 
eulogy,  but  it  is  intended  as  an 
inspiration.  Anne’s  current 
achievements  would  do  most  for  a 
lifetime,  but  she  isn’t  finished.  We  all 
expect  great  projects  to  come  and  so 
does  she  - from  herself  and  from  us. 
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children's  book  publishing 


The  following  article  is  reproduced  with  permission  from  the  Children’s  Book  News,  the  newsletter  of  the  Canadian  Children’s 
Book  Centre. 

The  Centre  is  a national  non-profit  organization  which  encourages  the  reading  and  writing  of  Canadian  children’s  books. 
Represented  by  part-time  staff  members  across  the  country,  it  offers  a wide  variety  of  great  information  materials,  seminars  and 
events  such  as  Canadian  Children’s  Book  Week.  The  Centre  has  done  a lot  to  bring  writers,  readers,  teachers,  publishers  and 
librarians  together,  and  you  can  take  part  with  as  little  as  a $25.00  annual  membership.  Contact  the  Canadian  Children’s  Book 
Centre  at  229  College  Street,  5th  Floor,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T 1R4  or  through  the  Alberta  regional  officer,  Marg  Stephen,  at  9421- 
144  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5R  0R8. 


PROBING  THE  PRICE  OF  A 
children’s  BOOK 

uthor  and  illustrator  Ian  Wallace,  at 
a recent  Toronto  library  appear- 
ance, was  asked  by  one  young 
gH  audience  member:  “How  much 
money  do  you  make?”  Wallace 
responded  by  asking  them  to 
guess  what  he  made  from  a $15 
book.  The  answers  came:  “$15”, 
“$7”,  “nothing”.  One  of  those  answers 
was  out  only  by  $1.50;  Wallace  told 
them  he  would  make  just  $1.50  on  a 
$15  book.  A sobering  fact  for  his 
audience  to  hear. 

So  who  does  get  the  money  from  the 
price  of  the  book?  Sometimes  people 
complain  that  books  are  too  expensive, 
or  the  $12.95  seems  like  a lot  for  a book 
that  is  only  32-pages  long  (even  with 
lots  of  color  printing).  Let’s  break  down 
the  elements  of  a book’s  price  and  find 
out  who  gets  what. 

We’ll  take  the  example  of  a full- 
colour,  32  page  children’s  picture  book 
that  costs  $12.95.  The  press  run  is  5,000 
copies,  typical  for  most  books  of  this 
kind  in  Canada.  A bookseller  gets  a 
discount  of  about  40-45  percent  off  the 
list  price  of  the  book  (to  help  pay  her 
rent,  staff,  promotion  and  other  costs); 
a library  wholesaler  gets  a 46  percent. 
Publishers  usually  budget  for  an 
average  discount  of  43  percent.  This 
comes  to  at  least  $5.57,  leaving  a net 
price  of  $7.38  for  the  publisher. 

Distribution  (order  processing, 
shipping,  invoicing)  costs  about  13 
percent  of  that  $7.38  or  about  96  cents. 
Sales  and  marketing  costs  about  10 
percent  of  the  net  price  or  about  74 
cents.  Advertising  and  promotion 
comes  to  about  30  cents  a book  (four 
percent  of  net). 

Then  comes  the  cost  of  actually 
designing,  typesetting  and  printing  the 
book.  Design  and  typesetting  costs  30 
cents.  Production  costs  (including 


colour  separation,  other  film  costs, 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  are  $3.03 
per  book.  This  brings  the  remainder  to 
$2.05.  Out  of  that,  the  publisher  pays 
the  author /illustrator  a royalty  of  $1.30 
(10  percent  of  the  list  price)  for  every 
book  sold.  So  if  all  5,ooo  copies  get 
sold,  the  creator  actually  makes  $6,500 
for  months  of  work.  If  the  author  and 
illustrator  are  two  different  people, 
they  split  the  royalty,  each  getting  5 
percent  or  $3,250. 

In  the  meantime,  the  publishing 
house  is  left  with  75  cents.  Out  of  this 
comes  its  own  costs  or  overhead:  office, 
warehouse,  salaries  of  employees, 
editorial  expenses  and  payments  on 
loans.  Overhead  is  usually  estimated  at 
48-52  percent  of  the  net  price.  If  we  use 
50  percent  for  our  example,  that’s  $3.94 
(on  a net  price  of  $7.38).  In  other 
words,  on  this  book  the  publisher  will 
have  lost  $2.94  for  every  copy  sold. 

What  keeps  children’s  book 
publishers,  authors  and  illustrators 
from  abandoning  this  crazy  business 
altogether?  A number  of  things. 

Over  the  years,  publishers  have 
received  money  from  both  federal  and 
provincial  governments  to  support 
their  operations  - a very  important 
boost  for  the  industry.  Similarly,  there 
are  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
grants  for  writers  in  the  form  of 
supporting  funds  or  writers-in- 
residence  programs.  In  addition,  there 
is  always  the  chance  a book  might 
become  a runaway  seller  and  the 
publisher  will  have  to  reprint.  There  are 
still  costs  built  into  the  price  of  that 
reprint;  including  distribution,  sales 
and  marketing,  paper,  printing, 
binding,  the  author’s  royalty  and  some 
of  the  publisher’s  overhead.  However, 
the  original  editorial,  design,  type- 
setting and  film  costs  don’t  have  to  be 
repeated. 

Selling  international  rights  has  been 
crucial  to  the  success  of  Canadian 


publishers.  If  the  publisher  can  interest 
a publisher  in  Denmark,  Australia,  or 
Britain,  for  example,  in  picking  up 
another  5,000  copies  for  its  own 
country,  then  the  printing  for  both 
editions  can  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
While  this  won’t  lower  the  printing 
costs  a great  deal  (twice  as  much  paper 
costs  twice  as  much),  it  can  really  lower 
the  preparation  costs  (colour 
separations  and  film).  In  addition,  the 
foreign  publisher  pays  the  Canadian 
publisher,  author  and  illustrator  for 
rights  to  the  book  in  the  form  of 
royalties. 

The  benefits  of  such  co-editions  are 
the  reason  why  the  annual  Bologna 
Book  Fair  has  become  such  an  impor- 
tant place  to  be.  There,  publishers  from 
all  over  the  world  buy  and  sell  rights  to 
children’s  books,  and  Canadian 
publishers  have  established  a firm 
reputation. 

Certainly,  the  picture  for  publishers 
and  authors  is  not  all  doom  and  gloom. 
Canadian  children’s  books  were 
recently  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The 
Globe  and  Mail’s  Report  on  Business 
Magazine.  It  pointed  out  that  sales  of 
Canadian  children’s  books  have  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the  last 
decade.  Certainly,  the  volume  and 
quality  of  titles  appearing  each  year 
attest  to  the  industry’s  present 
strength. 

Every  new  publisher  that  starts 
producing  books  for  children  has  to 
find  a place  in  the  market  for 
themselves,  their  authors  and  their 
illustrators.  And  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  to  price  their  books  as 
competitively  as  possible. 

Books  too  expensive?  Now  that  you 
know  what  goes  into  writing  and 
producing  a title  and  furthermore 
know  what  pleasure  and  longevity  a 
good  children’s  book  offers,  don’t  books 
seem  like  a bargain? 
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BLOOD  CLAN  DIARIES 

by  Glynis  Whiting 


he  following  reflects  on  the  experience  of  making  the 
feature  film  Blood  Clan  from  the  perspective  of  the 
writer/producer.  My  thoughts  as  producer/ furniture 
hauler  and  producer/janitor  will  be  left  for  a future 
issue  or  another  publication.  g.w. 

JULY  3,  1989  The  Salmon  Arm  McDonald’s  opens  in  half 
an  hour.  I’ll  grab  a couple  of  large  coffees  then  hit  the  road 
again.  The  drive  between  Vancouver  and  Edmonton  is  longer 
than  I remember  it.  The  thrill  of  a non-stop  drive  isn’t  what  it 
once  was.  Maybe  I’m  more  mature.  Or  maybe  I’m  just  getting 
older.  Anyway,  the  trip  was  worthwhile,  though  not  at  all 
what  I expected. 

I headed  out  to  the  coast  last  week  to  continue 
discussions  with  Tom 
Lighttburn  of  Festival  Films  on 
The  Keeper,  a family- adventure 
script  I wrote  which  has  met 
with  some  initial  approval.  But 
now,  following  our  meetings, 

I’m  convinced  that  Blood  Clan 
is  the  project  I should  pursue 
for  my  debut  as  a feature  film 
producer. 

Cost  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  to  proceed  first  with 
Blood  Clan.  It  can  be  done 
locally  and  with  limited 
locations.  It  also  demands 
much  less  than  The  Keeper  in 
terms  of  special  effects.  What’s 
more,  the  story  seems  to 
appeal  to  a wide  audience. 

I had  to  stop  in  the  town  of 
Hope  to  have  a new  alternator 
installed,  so  I’m  behind  in  my 
travel  schedule.  This  when  all  I 
want  to  do  is  get  home  to 
rewrite.  I finished  the  first  draft 
last  week.  It’s  a quicker 
turnaround  than  I’m 
accustomed  to  considering  the 
times  Blood  Clan  has  been 
shoved  to  the  back  burner. . . 

JANUARY  20,  1990  Another 
twenty  minutes  before  I board 
the  plane  to  Edmonton.  A light 
fog  obscures  the  tarmac. 

Vancouver’s  lush  greenery  is  beautiful  - but  the  grey  skies?  No 
thanks. 

Meetings  with  Charles  (Wilkinson,  the  director  of  Blood 
Clan ) have  gone  incredibly  well.  We  see  the  same  characters, 
the  same  film.  He  interprets  the  layers  as  I had  intended.  It’s 
a rare  treat  to  find  someone  of  such  like-mind.  He 
understands  the  needs  to  trim  the  opening  and  get  into  the 
story.  He  has  several  interesting  ideas,  including  a rather 


major  change  to  the  conclusion.  After  the  present  ending  we 
would  jump  ahead  nine  months  and  discover  Katy  in  bed 
with  her  newborn  infant,  etcetera,  etcetera.  It’s  a clever 
thought.  It  would  certainly  alter  the  tone  of  the  story.  I’ll 
think  about  it  then  run  it  by  everyone  back  home.  I’m 
surrounded  by  creative  people  on  this  project.  Karen  Redford 
(production  manager)  and  Tom  Dent-Cox  (line  producer) 
both  have  such  strong  drama  backgrounds  and  help  keep  me 
on  course. 

The  Clan  grows  daily.  This  picture  belongs  to  so  many 
people  now.  It’s  the  proper  course  of  events.  Eventually  it  will 
belong  to  the  widest  group  possible,  an  audience. 

I’ll  run  the  Katy  and  baby  idea  past  the  folks  at  the  ampdc 
and  Allarcom.  So  often  financiers  are  accused  of  interfering 
creatively,  imposing  ideas  at  will.  That  certainly  has  not  been 
the  case  with  Blood  Clan.  As 
investors,  Allarcom  and  the 
ampdc  have  been  respectful 
and  helpful.  I call  ten  times  a 
day  for  advice  and  feedback, 
and  they’re  still  taking  my  calls! 

There’s  so  much  happening 
so  quickly  that  it  makes  me 
uncomfortable  to  be  away 
from  home  for  too  long.  If  only 
this  damn  fog  would  lift. . . 


FEBRUARY  16,  1990  The 

reaction  to  the  Katy/Baby 
ending  sunk  like  a stone.  As  I 
stood  away  from  it,  I could  see 
why.  It  works  against  the 
present  intent  of  the  picture  in 
a big  way.  We’ll  go  back  to  the 
original  ending  with  a few 
minor  changes. 

I can  make  these  decisions 
as  the  writer/producer,  but 
that’s  certainly  not  enough  reason  for  a writer  to  turn  to 
producing.  You  can  never  retain  absolute  control.  Creative 
decisions  are  influenced  by  much  more  than  the  writer’s  will. 
More  to  the  point,  the  producer’s  hat  is  worn  more  frequently 
as  we  move  closer  to  production.  If  you  don’t  truly  enjoy  the 
constant  problem-solving  demanded  of  the  producer,  it 
would  be  much  wiser  to  stay  away  from  the  job.  The  writer 
will  only  get  frustrated. 


Gordon  Pinsent,  Michelle  Little,  Anne  Mansfield  PH0T0:  WESTFILE ' Bi"  McKeown 

and  Jacqueline  Dandeneau  in  a scene  from  Blood  Clan. 


FEBRUARY  12,  1990  Gordon 
Pinsent  called  today  to  say  he’d 
play  Judge  McKay.  We  talked  at 
length  about  the  story,  the 
character,  the  state  of  business 
in  Canada.  What  a gracious, 
intelligent  man.  It  was  a shot  in 
the  dark  calling  him  yesterday 
to  ask  if  he’d  read  the  script.  He 
doesn’t  know  me  from  a hole  in 
the  ground. 
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I haven’t  finished  the  second 
rewrite.  Last  week  Charles,  Rick 
Roberts  (production  designer),  Ken 
Hewlett  (d.o.p.)  and  I went  through  the 
Heppner  farm,  where  we’ll  shoot 
sixteen  of  our  twenty  days.  I needed  to 
see  the  location  from  the  perspective  of 
the  others  to  write  the  final  scenes.  The 
Gordon  Pinsent  house  is  almost  like  another  character. 

Rick’s  response  was  especially  valuable 
since  I need  to  know  what  is  physically  possible  before  I can 
finalize  the  final  chase.  Rick  immediately  determines  the 
limitations  of  the  space  but  focuses  on  finding  solutions 
rather  than  pointing  out  problems.  Problem-solvers  are  the 
people  you  want  on  any  collaborative  project  and  there  is  not 
a form  of  storytelling  more  collaborative  than  a movie. 

This  will  be  the  last  rewrite  on  the  script.  Now  that  we’re 
into  pre-production  there  isn’t  time  to  disappear  for  two  or 
three  days.  Besides,  solutions  must  come  quickly.  Every 
department  needs  to  know  what  to  order,  how  to  schedule, 
who  to  hire.  Every  minor  change  has  a ripple  effect  through 
the  entire  production.  I’ll  start  the  rewrite  today  now  that  I 
have  answers  to  my  questions  regarding  location. 

MARCH  9,  1 990  Monday  we  start  shooting.  We  have  a first 
class  cast  and  crew.  We  also  have  a thousand  solutions  to  find 
before  Monday. 

The  caves,  which  are  essential  to  the  story,  simply  do  not 
exist.  We’re  going  to  build  something  using  a cave  mouth 
reminiscent  of  Stonehenge.  It  will  certainly  stretch  our 
budget  to  the  limit  and  alter  the  opening  and  dream 
sequences.  Sometimes  a crisis  adds  to  the  story.  I hope  this  is 
one  of  those  cases.  Once  the  roller  coaster  starts,  it’s  difficult 
to  step  back  to  take  an  objective  glance.  You  just  have  to  trust 
yourself  and  the  people 
around  you. 

MARCH  13,  1990  The 

rushes  from  Day  1 look 
terrific!  Michelle  (Little)  and 
Gordon  (Pinsent)  are  spell- 
binding. Anne  Mansfield 
has  a tremendous  presence. 

Some  of  the  dialogue  is 
talky.  The  story  editor  inside 
me  never  rests. 

A sudden  snowstorm  on 
Sunday  set  the  stage  for 
continuity  struggles. 

Especially  since  it’s  already 
melting.  Rather  than  a 
spring  landscape  as  the  introduction  to  Alberta,  we  definitely 
have  winter.  It’s  beautiful,  but  “snow”  stories  tend  to  make 
distributors  nervous. 

MARCH  21 , 1 990  High  winds  made  it  impossible  to  tent 
windows  to  cheat  night  interiors.  Therefore,  we’re  going  into 
afternoon  earlier  than  scheduled,  then  into  a week  of  nights. 


Stonehenge 


A BLOOD  CLAN  BACKGROUNDER 


Blood  Clan  is  Glynis  Whiting’s  fictional  story  of  Katy 
Bane,  the  last  surviving  member  of  a murderous  clan 
which  terrorized  the  Galloway  region  of  Scotland  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Judge  William  McKay  (played  by 
renowned  Canadian  actor  Gordon  Pinsent)  saves  the 
four-year- old  Katy  from  the  gallows  by  stealing  her 
away  to  North  America  with  his  own  family.  She  grows 
up  ignorant  of  her  past  until  mysterious  killings  send  a 
tremor  through  the  isolated  prairie  community  in 
which  they  have  settled.  The  deaths  are  linked  to  one 
another  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  victims  have  all 
had  their  hearts  carved  out  of  their  chests.  Suspicion 
lands  on  Katy  as  the  killings  occur  closer  and  closer  to 
the  farm  and  an  anonymous  informant  reveals  her 
secret  to  the  police.  Ultimately,  Katy  discovers  that  her 
family  was  guilty  of  the  worst  taboo  - cannibalism  - and 
she’s  the  key  suspect.  Sorry,  but  you’ll  have  to  see  the 
movie,  which  is  scheduled  for  release  later  this  year,  if 
you  want  to  know  the  ending. 

The  story  of  Blood  Clan,  as  a movie,  can  be  traced  to 
the  early  eighties.  Back  then,  Ruth  Bertelsen  was 
working  at  cbc  Radio  Drama,  one  of  the  only  local 
oases  for  writers.  As  Whiting  tells  it,  Bertelsen  read  a 
first  draft  radio  script  for  Blood  Clan,  thought  she  saw 
some  sort  of  dramatic  potential  and  encouraged  her  to 
do  a rewrite.  A combination  of  radio  scheduling 
changes  and  Whiting’s  exit  to  do  graduate  work  in  stage 
drama  and  screenwriting  in  the  u.s.  put  the  idea  to  rest 
at  that  time.  Then  in  1988,  she  dusted  off  the  18-page 
radio  play  and  used  it  as  the  basis  for  a screenplay 

outline.  She  says  she  is  still 
surprised  by  how  little  the 
overall  story  has  changed 
over  the  years,  and  she 
attributes  much  of  it  to  a 
close,  natural  link  between 
radio  drama  and  drama  for 
the  screen. 

Blood  Clan  really  came  to 
life  as  a viable  project  at  the 
1989  Banff  tv  Festival. 
Whiting  mentioned  the 
story  to  a number  of  friends 
up  in  Banff  and  found  that  it 
tweaked  something  for 
them.  They  immediately 
wanted  to  hear  more.  She  observes  she  probably 
developed  the  story  as  much  in  telling  it  that  week  as 
she  had  in  outlining  it  the  year  before,  or  in  writing  the 
original  radio  play.  Modestly,  she  says  she's  never  been 
much  of  a talker,  so  she  knew  it  wasn’t  her  storytelling 
ability  which  held  them  captivated.  She  realized  it  had 
to  be  the  story.  Clearly,  after  seven  years  of  percolating, 


PHOTO:  WESTFILE  / Bill  McKeown 


it  was  time  to  start  some  serious  writing. 


Continued  on  page  10 
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BLOOD  CLAN  DIARIES 


Continued  from  page  9 


Given  the  cold  outside  and  the  tight  interiors,  it  will  test  what 
has  been  a cheery  mood  on  set.  Great  catering  is  a godsend. 
Everyone  looks  forward  to  dinner. 

The  calm  stability  of  Tom  Dent-Cox  keeps  us  all  sane. 
There’s  been  a tremendous  sense  of  Clan  since  this 
production  first  started  coming  together  last  summer.  One  of 
the  reasons  Charles  seemed  right  for  this  picture  from  the 
first  time  we  met  was  his  agreement  on  the  need  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  project. 

We’ll  get  through  the  extra  afternoons. 

MARCH  30,  1 990  Anne  Mansfield  continues  to  amaze  me. 
She’s  taken  the  character  of  Margaret,  who  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  caricature,  and  has  found  the  layers.  She’s 
captured  the  sympathy  for  Margaret  which  I was  so  afraid 
would  be  lost.  It’s  every  writer’s  dream  to  see  a part  so  well 
performed.  And  she’s  certainly  not  the  only  one.  Our  entire 
cast  is  strong,  thanks  in  large  part  to  a healthy  local  theatre 
community. 

APRIL  6,  1 990  I worked  into  the  night  cutting  dialogue 
from  the  script  for  today’s  scenes  then  we  stuck  with  the 
original  anyway.  It’s  verbose  but  the  limited  set-ups,  a 
budgetary  consideration,  restrict  action.  I constantly  find 
myself  applying  this  experience  to  my  next  project. 


On  location:  l to  r,  Kenneth  Hewlett  (D.  O.P.),  PH0T0:  westfile  / Bin  McKeown 

Bruno  Bittner  (Gaffer),  and  Charles  Wilkinson  (Director). 


APRIL  8,  1 990  We  started  this  shoot  with  a snowstorm.  I 
suppose  we  should  have  expected  snow  for  our  last  day,  the 
only  day  for  which  we  had  no  weather  cover.  Our  Scottish 
heath,  out  near  Lake  Wabamum,  was  near  perfect  at  8:00 
a.m.:  grassy  hills,  dry  paths  and  blue  skies.  By  noon  it  was  a 
hellhole  of  snow  and  mud.  it  was  also  the  only  day  with  a 
large  number  of  extras,  all  of  our  soldiers  and  cannibals.  I’d 
sure  hate  to  be  out  in  a kilt  in  that  weather. 


We  worked 
quickly  and  got  as 
much  as  we  could 
while  the  storm 
clouds  rolled  toward 
us.  Quick  decisions 
were  made  on  set. 

We’re  missing  close- 
ups  and  certain 
wide-action  on  the 
the  heath.  The 
important  question 
is,  do  we  have  all 
the  essential  story 
information?  I think 
we  have  it.  I hope 
we  got  it.  Monday’s 
rushes  will  tell. 

The  long- 

awaited  wrap  party 
has  come  and  gone.  Given  the  awful  weather  and  the  late 
start,  I was  surprised  at  the  turnout.  Bill  from  Big  Rock,  our 
loyal  supporter  throughout,  showed  up  to  help  tap  the  beer 
kegs.  Garry  Toth  (vice-president  of  ampdc)  revealed  his 
hidden  dj  talents  and  kept  everyone  dancing  till  all  hours. 

The  bank  sent  a beautiful  cake.  One  of  our  bagpipe  players 
still  had  the  wind  to  play  after  freezing  on  the  heath  all  day. 
Little  jamie  Haiden,  our  four-year- old  Katy,  held  up  longer 
than  most.  It  was  a good  party. 

APRIL  9,  1 990  The  last  night  of  rushes  and  we  have  what 
we  need!  The  editors  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  It’s 
sketchy.  That  opening,  which  I painstakingly  wrote  time  and 
again,  no  longer  applies  visually  since  we  couldn’t  get  the 
coverage  in  the  snow.  Still,  we’ll  get  the  main  story  points 
across.  We  have  our  movie. . . 

It’s  still  a long  haul  through  post-production.  Ten  weeks  of 
picture  cut,  five  weeks  of  sound  cut  then  onto  the  mix.  It  will 
probably  be  fall  before  we  can  share  it  with  all  the  people 
involved.  I want  them  to  be  proud:  the  crew,  the  cast,  the 
investors,  my  family  who  survived  in  spite  of  my  neglect. 

In  the  meantime,  its  time  to  attend  to  clean-up,  bills, 
marketing,  music  and  to  resume  development  on  the  next 
one! 

j U LY  14,  1 990  It’s  been  over  a year  since  I started  on  this 
roller  coaster  called  Blood  Clan.  My  suitcase  is  never 
completely  unpacked  and  the  Vancouver  air  terminal  is 
beginning  to  look  awfully  familiar.  I’m  back  at  the  coast,  this 
time  for  the  mix.  The  strangest  thing  occurred  to  me  the 
other  day.  As  I rushed  down  Denman  to  get  to  the  lab,  I 
noticed  a honeymoon  couple  strolling  toward  the  bay.  Some 
people  actually  come  to  Vancouver  for  a holiday! 

Blood  Clan  is  sounding  and  looking  better  than  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  us  could  have  dreamt.  Phones  ring  day 
and  night,  schedules  must  be  met,  documents  signed, 
promises  fulfilled.  Life  won’t  be  back  to  normal  for  a while. . . 
Or  maybe  this  is  normal  now? 
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ALBERTA  FIRST  DRAFT 


by  Mary  Walters  Riskin 


ou’ve  written  fiction  and  non-fiction,  even  a 
radio  drama.  Now,  over  a period  of  six  weeks, 
you’ll  write  the  first  draft  of  a script  for  a half- 
hour  television  drama.  You’ll  have  instruction 
from  an  experienced  script  developer  and 
hands-on  advice  from  qualified  story  editors. 
How  difficult  can  it  be? 

Well.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  intense, 
time-consuming,  frustrating  course  you’ve  ever 
taken.  You  may  come  to  think  of  it  as  the 
Outward  Bound  of  writing  courses,  the  boot 
camp  of  the  word  brigade. 

Scriptwriting  is  like  no  other  kind  of 
writing.  Extremely  tight  and  highly  structured, 
each  of  its  three  acts  have  missions  to  accomplish  and 
mere  minutes  in  which  to  accomplish  them.  No  room 
here  for  descriptive  paragraphs,  narration  or  reflection. 
Every  line  and  every  action  must  accomplish  something, 
two  things  — better  yet,  three  or  four  — while  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  illusion  of  real  life. 

No  mean  trick. 

And  your  story  had  better  be  worthwhile,  riveting, 
dramatic:  you  let  up  for  a minute,  and  your  channel-fickle 
audience  is  gone.  If  you  ever  get  an  audience,  that  is. 

For  writing  scripts  is  not  all  there  is  to  this  particular 
game,  in  fact,  it’s  often  the  last  thing  scriptwriters  do. 

First,  they  must  convince  producers  somewhere  that  their 
stories  are  so  incredible  that  thousands,  often  millions,  of 
dollars  should  be  invested  to  get  them  down  on  film.  They 
must  sell  their  stories  and  themselves,  in  a market  where 
there  are  very  few  openings. 

They  must  be  prepared  for  half  a dozen  people  who 
will  take  issue  with  the  concept,  argue  about  the  outline, 
and  send  back  the  script  itself  for  rewrites.  In  this 
medium,  the  writer  can  gradually  disappear  as  producers, 
directors,  story  editors  and  actors  mould  and  change  the 
product.  The  writer’s  only  defense  is  to  know  what  she 
wants  so  thoroughly,  to  believe  in  it  so  strongly,  and  to 
write  it  so  well  that  it  is  nearly  tamper-proof. 

No  mean  trick. 

The  Alberta  First  Draft  Workshop  offers  information- 
dense  weekend  workshops.  You  write,  rewrite  and  revise 
for  weekly  deadlines.  Script  consultants  respond  to  what 
you’ve  written.  And  then  you  write  some  more. 

At  the  end,  you  put  aside  the  disappointing  first  draft 
you’ve  created  and  chalk  it  up  to  experience.  Scriptwriting 
is  not  for  you:  you  can’t  stand  the  restrictions,  and  your 
ego  isn’t  big  enough  to  handle  all  the  criticism. 

But  weeks  later,  when  you’ve  caught  up  on  your  sleep, 
something  begins  to  niggle.  Something  about  the 
challenge  of  all  that  structure.  Something  about 
accomplishing  no  mean  tricks  . You  think  about  giving  the 
script  another  go. 

Now  it’s  a puzzle,  rather  than  a maze.  How  do  you  write 
something  artistically  sound  within  such  narrow 
confines?  You  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  know  those 
confines,  and  you  wonder  how  else  you  could  have 
learned  them  in  six  weeks. 

Finally,  when  someone  asks  you  to  write  an  article 
about  Alberta  First  Draft  Workshop,  you  find  yourself 
recommending  it  to  other  writers.  And  not  for  sadistic 
reasons.  Boot  camp  though  it  is. 


SUMMERWRITE  *90  REMEMBERED 

by  Sheri  Klak 

||  e aren’t  teachers , you  know.  I mean,  you  guys  can  talk 

around  us!”  said  Nora  Abercrombie,  pulling  her  feet  up 

Um  onto  the  couch  and  grinning  at  Martyn  Godfrey.  “Hey, 

UU  Marty  - how’s  it  going?”  she  said. 

■ ■ And  so  SummerWrite  ‘90  began,  shattering  the  image 

■ ■ I’d  had  of  a week  full  of  classrooms  and  teachers. 

■ I Actually,  the  first  two  days  were  spent  getting  settled  in 
our  rooms  and  meeting  each  other  and  our  three  instructors:  Nora 
Abercrombie  (an  arts  journalist),  Martyn  Godfrey  ( a juvenile 
fiction  writer)  and  Yvonne  Trainer  (a  poet). 

It’s  not  very  often  you  get  the  chance  to  meet  32  other  people 
about  the  same  age,  from  all  over  the  province,  who  have  the  same 
love  and  need  to  write.  Although  visual  arts  programmes  have  long 
been  offered  there,  this  is  only  the  second  year  of  SummerWrite  at 
Red  Deer  College.  Considering  the  number  of  first-year  people  who 
returned  for  a second  summer,  it’s  obvious  the  time  was  right  to 
offer  a programme  like  this. 

Meeting  together  from  9 until  noon  each  morning,  we  did 
exercises  and  discussed  many  different  aspects  of  writing.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  listened  to  guest  speakers  (on  topics  such  as  writing 
for  the  electronic  media),  watched  special  films  (introducing  us  to 
such  things  as  b.p.  nichol’s  poetry),  worked  at  our  own  writing, 
used  the  computers  and  got  all  the  questions  we’ve  had  about 
writing  as  a career  answered  by  people  who  actually  do  it. 

Because  we  were  all  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  writing 
(poetry,  fiction,  journalism,  etc.)  the  afternoons  were  also  a chance 
to  focus  on  those  areas  through  one-on-one  consultations  or 
workshop-style  discussions  with  Godfrey,  Abercrombie  or  Trainer. 

“I’ve  learnt  more  in  this  week  than  I have  in  all  my  creative 
writing  and  English  classes  combined”.  This  was  a line  I heard 
often.  It  was  nice  to  learn  in  such  a casual  environment,  unlike 
school.  The  week  was  filled  with  information.  Not  only  about  the 
form  of  our  actual  writing,  but  also  tips  about  the  market,  getting 
published,  government  grants  and  useful  contacts  and  addresses. 
The  programme  covered  a wide  range  of  topics,  including  many 
concerns  a regular  English  teacher  just  can’t  cover. 

But  it  was  far  from  all  work  and  no  play.  Evenings  held  a variety 
of  options  too.  While  some  opted  to  stay  in  their  rooms  and  talk, 
other  chose  to  go  for  walks,  play  arcade  games  or  pool  in  the 
student  lounge,  or  watch  the  video  movies  that  were  run  in  one  of 
the  rooms.  (For  those  who  wanted  to  work,  the  computer  room 
was  always  available.)  Some  talks  went  long  into  the  night,  and 
many  good  friendships  were  begun  along  with  a few  budding 
romances. 

“Look  you  guys,  you  can  pass  this  along  to  anyone  who’s  not 
here  yet.  We’re  going  to  start  class  tomorrow  at  9:30  instead  of  9:00  - 
let  you  guys  sleep  in  a little.  Some  of  you  look  pretty  tired,”  said 
Godfrey  one  morning.  Slow  smiles  were  passed  around  as  we 
remembered  the  night  or  two  before. 

All  in  all,  there  was  so  much  energy  created.  Being  around  other 
creative  people,  all  of  them  interested  in  and  concentrating  on 
writing,  made  for  an  exhilarating  week.  We  learned  a lot,  not  only 
from  our  instructors  but  also  from  each  other.  I think  we  all  came 
away  feeling  very  positive  and  excited  to  be  doing  what  we’re 
doing.  I’ll  definitely  be  back  next  year! 
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A VERY  BANFF-ISH  COUP 

WT  Interviews  Writer  Alan  Plater 


est  you  think  us  a bit  full  of 
ourselves,  we  should  begin  by 
saying  that  the  coup  referred  to 
above  is  not  the  fact  that  Working 
Title  managed  to  interview 
renowned  British  playwright  and 
screenwriter  Alan  Plater  at  the 
Banff  International  Television 

Festival  this  past  June.  No, 
the  coup  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  organizers  of 
Banff  Festival  were  able  to 
have  the  extremely  busy 
Plater  at  their  annual 
gathering  in  the  Rockies, 
not  once  but  two  years  in  succession. 
Plater  (who  has  over  250  credits  for 
radio,  television,  film  and  stage  writing, 
and  has  also  penned  three  novels) 
originally  went  to  Banff  last  year  as  one 
of  the  panelists  on  the  David  Billington 
Writing  Seminars.  After  he  was  honoured 
with  the  1989  Grand  Prix  Rocky  for  his 
powerful  and  provocative  television 
feature,  A Very  British  Coup,  at  the 
awards  night  gala,  he  immediately 
turned  around  and  donated  the  $5000 
cash  prize  back  to  the  Festival  with  the 
proviso  that  it  be  used  to  support  the 
continuation  of  the  popular  writing 
seminars.  One  fine  gesture  often  gives 
rise  to  another  and  the  Festival's 
response  to  Plater's  generosity  was  to 
invite  him  back  as  the  moderator  of  the 
1990  David  Billington  Writing  Seminars. 
Working  Title  saw  further  evidence  of 
Alan  Plater's  generosity  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a hectic  schedule,  he  consented 
to  give  us  almost  an  hour  of  his  time. 


WT:  Your  biography  reveals  that  in 
another  life  you  studied  architecture  at 
the  University  of  Newcastle.  How  and 
why  did  the  move  into  writing  come 
about? 


Plater:  At  the  age  of  15, 1 decided  that  I 
wanted  to  be  a writer.  Even  more 
specifically,  I decided  that  I wanted  to  be 
James  Thurber,  who  was  my  first  great 
literary  hero.  I was  going  to  be  the 
world's  next  brilliant  1000  word  essayist. 
But  at  the  age  of  15  in  northern 
industrial  England,  you  didn't  proclaim 
that  kind  of  thing  from  the  rooftop.  It 
was  necessary  to  pretend  to  want  to  be 
something  else.  I could  draw  a bit,  and 
the  received  wisdom  was  that  if  you 
could  draw  a bit  you  went  into 
architecture.  Anyway,  I did  a year  and  a 
half  in  an  architect's  office  and  was 
writing  as  well.  Then  I went  freelance 
and  did  bits  of  architectural  work  and 


bits  of  journalism.  I also  wrote  six  lousy 
plays  that  nobody  wanted,  mostly  for 
radio  and  television.  Then  the  BBC  did  a 
couple  of  radio  plays  and  a t.v.  play,  and 
then  suddenly  I was  a writer. 

WT:  Do  you  think  you  bring  something 
of  an  architect's  eye  to  your  writing? 
Plater:  Yes,  I think  I get  a sense  of 
structure,  of  what  holds  things  together, 
from  the  architecture.  I can  look  at  a 
building  and  know  why  it  doesn't  fall 
down,  and  I can  read  a play  or 
screenplay  and  see  why  it  does  or 
doesn't  fall  down.  Structure  is  a great 
buzzword  at  the  moment.  A lot  of  writers 
are  perhaps  getting  a bit  bored  with  it  all, 
but  you  kind  of  know 
instinctively  why  it  works  or 
doesn't  work,  I think,  from 
looking  at  structure.  It's  really 
about  making  sure  that  at  any 
given  moment,  a person  in  the 
audience  is  still  looking  at  the 
screen  or  stage  and  thinking 
there  are  questions  still 
unanswered  that  I want  to 
know  the  answers  to.  It's  as 
primitive  as  that;  it's  the  what- 
happens-next  syndrome. 

WT:  During  your  workshop 
sessions  today  and  yesterday, 
you  and  the  other  writers 
[Australian  Laura  Jones, 

American  Carl  Sautter  and 
Canadian  Joe  Wiesenfeld]  were 
pretty  critical  of  the  kind  of 
quick- fix  screenwriting  courses 
offered  by  people  like  Syd  Field 
and  Robert  McKee.  How  come? 

Plater:  They  imply  that's  the 
only  way  to  do  it.  Look,  I mean 
a real  writer  won't  be  deceived 
by  that,  because  a real  writer  knows  he 
or  she  is  embarked  on  a course  that  lasts 
for  the  whole  of  a lifetime,  that  you  go  on 
forever  learning  how  things  are  done  and 
different  ways  of  doing  them.  There  is  a 
greater  danger,  I think,  in  these  courses 
being  attended  by  young  script  editors 
and  producers.  It  gives  them  a 
framework  of  reference  with  which  to 
assess  scripts  that  come  in.  The  danger  is 
that  the  script  will  come  in  from  a kind 
of  rogue  elephant  writer,  someone  like  a 
Hanif  Kureishi  (My  Beautiful  Laundrette, 
Sammy  and  Rosie  Get  Laid),  and  it  won't 
fit  that  prescription.  It  will  be  sent  away 
for  re-writing  along  the  prescribed  lines 
and  that  will  have  the  effect  of  ruining 
the  story.  A lot  of  my  favorite  movies, 
historically-speaking,  wouldn't  begin  to 


pass  that  particular  test,  be  it  the  three- 
act  test  or  whatever  version  we're  talking 
about.  Here  I'm  talking  about  great  films 
like  Tree  of  the  Wooden  Clogs,  Cinema 
Paradiso,  Way  out  West,  The  Navigator, 
The  General.  It's  just  too  prescriptive.  It's 
like  saying  a popular  song  must  last  for 
32  bars.  Now,  there  are  wonderful 
popular  songs  that  last  for  32  bars  and 
are  constructed  on  that  classic  formula, 
but  there  are  equally  wonderful  popular 
songs  that  are  not  constructed  out  of  32 
bars. 

WT:  What  are  the  ingredients  of  good 
stories  for  television  or  film?  Are  they 
different  than  the  ingredients,  say,  for  a 


good  novel  or  stage  play? 

Plater:  I think  they  are  different.  I mean, 
clearly  there  is  a powerful  visual  input  in 
cinema  and  television  narrative,  and 
traditionally  it's  always  been  assumed 
that  the  ability  to  write  visually  and  tell 
the  story  visually  was  more  important 
than  the  dialogue,  that  the  dialogue  was 
something  you  somehow  stuck  on  at  the 
last  minute.  Having  said  that,  Robert 
McKee,  who  travels  the  world  teaching 
people  how  to  write  screenplays,  uses 
Casablanca  as  a kind  of  set-piece  of 
study  item.  Casablanca  is  a very  verbal 
film  and  it's  actually  full  of  brilliant 
dialogue.  I think  the  lesson  is  that 
dialogue  has  to  work  its  passage;  it  has  to 
be  very  economical  and  do  as  many  jobs 
as  possible... 


Writing  Seminars  at  the  1 990  Banff  Television  Festival. 
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But  to  try  to  answer  the  rest  of  your 
question,  I've  always  held  that  the 
difference  between  the  various  forms 
rests  in  what  you  can  expect  from  the 
audience.  That's  why  radio  drama  is  in 
lots  of  ways  the  most  perfect  and 
enriching  form  for  the  writer:  the 
audience  makes  a massive  contribution. 
The  audience  makes  all  the  pictures  for 
you;  they  see  what  the  characters  look 
like  and  how  they  move.  In  the  theatre 
you  can  expect  a similar  contribution, 
which  is  a collective  contribution.  I think 
the  problem  with  television  is  that  the 
audience  makes  very  little  imaginative 
contribution,  in  part  because  they're 
sitting  in  a room  full  of  distractions: 
doorbells  ringing,  the  dog  wanting  to  go 
out,  the  fact  that  there  are  25  or  so  other 
channels  under  their  thumbs  if  they 
wish.  So  it's  a lot  tougher  for  the  writer. 
My  fear  is  that  television,  and  to  some 
extent  cinema  in  the  North  American 
pattern,  addresses  the  emotions  in  a 
fairly  crude  and  direct  way.  Now  there's 
nothing  wrong  in  drama  that  addresses 
the  emotions.  I think,  in  fact,  that  it's  a 
limitation  we  have  in  England;  emotion 
is  something  that  English  writers  run 
away  from,  particularly  in  theatre  where 
our  work  tends  to  be  a bit  too  cerebral. 
But  the  other  side  is  that  too  much  of 
television  and  cinema  assumes  that 
people  have  no  brains  at  all.  That  seems 
a pity  because  I like  to  think  that  people 
do  have  brains.  I always  write  on  the 
basis  that  they  do,  anyway. 

WT:  What  are  your  habits  as  a writer? 
How  do  you  work? 

Plater:  I write  a basic  1 1 to  7 working  day. 
One  of  the  many  advantages  of  being 
self-employed  is  that  you  can  work  when 
you  choose.  I choose  to  get  up  late,  have 
a lazy  breakfast,  start  around  1 1 and 
work  straight  through  until  about  7, 
sometimes  later  if  the  pressure  is  on. 

WT:  Despite  the  late  start,  that's  a long 
day  of  writing. 

Plater:  But  I love  writing.  I actually  love 
doing  it  -- 1 enjoy  sitting  there.  This  trip 
we're  away  for  three  weeks  on  a 
combination  of  work  and  pleasure.  By 
the  end  of  it,  I know  I'll  be  twitching, 
wanting  to  get  back  to  the  desk. 

WT:  What  are  you  working  on  at  present? 
Plater:  I just  finished  working  on  a play 
about  Phillip  Larkin,  who  was  arguably 
the  leading  poet  of  the  past  25  or  30 
years.  He  died  in  1985  or  '86.  He  lived  in 
Hull,  where  I lived  until  five  or  six  years 


ago.  We're  opening  it  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  in  August.  The  next  big  thing  is 
another  stage  play  for  a theatre  company 
in  Newcastle.  It's  about  a geordie  from 
Newcastle  who  emigrates  to  Australia 
and  who,  30  years  later,  decides  he  has  to 
go  back  just  to  see  what's  going  on.  And 
then  there's  a screenplay  and  a 
television  movie,  and  then  I don't  know 
what  after  that.  That's  enough. 

WT:  How  is  life  for  writers  in  Britain 
these  days?  Tough  economics? 

Plater:  There  has  been  a severe  cutback 
in  public  subsidy  to  the  arts,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  far  less  new  work  being 
done.  I think  one  of  the  reasons  I'm 
doing  two  plays  for  regional  companies 
at  the  moment  is  that,  theoretically,  the 
fact  I've  been  around  a bit  might  sell  a 
few  tickets,  whereas  a new  writer 
wouldn't.  So,  you  see,  a lot  of  the  risk 
element  has  been  taken  away.  Similarly, 
broadcasting  is  in  a state  of  confusion 
because  we've  got  a broadcasting  bill 
going  through  Parliament  which  is  going 
to  deconstruct  the  industry  and  then  put 
it  back  together.  So  it's  difficult  to  be 
wildly  optimistic  there,  as  well.  I was 
very  fortunate  in  my  date  of  birth  to 
grow  up  as  a writer  in  the  '60's.  That  was 
a very  good  time  to  be  a television  writer 
in  Britain  because  it  was  a growing 
industry.  There  were  three  one-off  plays 
a week  on  each  channel,  and  a huge 
range  of  drama  series  and  serials.  I 
worked  on  a police  show  called  Z-Cars, 
which  was  highly-regarded  in  that 
period.  We  did  42  episodes  a year,  so 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  a new  writer 
to  be  drafted  in  and  get  things  wrong. 

You  could  afford  to  get  one  wrong 
because  the  odd  turkey  didn't  matter. 
You  can't  say  the  same  thing  today. 

WT:  One  of  the  terms  that  is  often  tossed 
about  when  it  comes  to  making  one’s 
way  as  a writer  here  in  Canada  is  ‘mixed 
portfolio’.  Do  writers  in  Britain  pursue 
mixed  portfolios,  or  do  they,  can  they, 
specialize  in  one  form  alone? 

Plater:  Well,  clearly  I've  never  tried  to  do 
that.  I think  we  [in  Britain]  feel  very 
strongly  that  one  form  helps  the  other 
and  that  it's  not  a negative  stance  to 
move  from  one  to  the  other.  I think,  for 
example,  that  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  Harold  Pinter  such  a good 
screenwriter  [Pinter  wrote  the 
screenplay  adapation  of  Margaret 
Atwood's  A Handmaid's  Tale]  is  his 
theatrical  background.  I think  he  takes  to 
the  screen  very  special  qualities  that  he's 


been  able  to  refine  in  theatre.  I've 
written  three  novels  because  I wanted  to 
see  what  that  was  like.  I've  always 
regarded  myself  as  a writer  and  if 
something  exciting  comes  along  in 
another  form  I'll  try  it.  I mean,  my 
ground  rule  is  if  in  doubt  head  for  the 
nearest  precipice.  That  always  seems  the 
proper  way  of  behaving  if  you're  in  what 
we  laughingly  call  the  creative  arts. 

WT:  Literary  purists  would  insist  that  the 
terms  art  and  screenwriting  are  mutually 
exclusive.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
dismissal  of  screenwriting  as  the  terrain 
of  hacks? 

Plater:  I think  part  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  perception  of  what  is  good 
screenwriting.  The  litmus  paper  test  of 
what  makes  good  screenwriting  tends  to 
be  imposed  from  L.A.  Some  people  in 
England  lately  have  been  trying  to  create 
American-style  writing  teams  on 
television  series.  Their  rationale  for  this 
is  that  this  way  you  get  scripts  with  more 
pace.  I say  that's  all  very  well,  but  we're 
talking  about  drama  not  greyhounds. 
There's  no  intrinsic  merit  in  pace.  The 
ferocious  pursuit  of  pace,  and  of  jolts  per 
minute,  has  imposed  a way  of  assessing 
screenplays  which  is  totally  artificial.  All 
you  do  with  a screenplay  is  tell  the  story; 
tell  the  story  as  well  as  you  can.  Writers 
regard  the  novel  and  the  other  literary 
traditions  as  somehow  a bit  better  than 
writing  for  the  screen,  and  that's  because 
screenwriting  is  locked  into  an  industry. 
It's  locked  into  a market  philosophy 
which  is  a bit  dehumanizing  and 
demoralizing,  and  it's  harder  to  retain 
your  integrity  as  a screenwriter  than  as  a 
novelist  or  short  story  writer.  Having  said 
that,  you  go  through  the  average  airport 
bookstore  and  the  books  on  display 
there  are  the  exact  equivalent  of 
screenwriting  of  the  worst  kind. 

WT:  So  what's  you  advice  to  fellow 
writers  on  this  score? 

Plater:  I suppose  the  only  thing  one  can 
say  is  like  my  agent  Peggy  Ramsey  [made 
famous  by  Vanessa  Redgrave  in  the  film, 
Prick  Up  Your  Ears]  used  to  put  it.  If  any 
of  her  writers  dallied  with  Hollywood, 
she  used  to  say  "If  you  absolutely  insist 
on  going  whoring,  darling,  give  good 
value  and  insist  on  the  going  rate,  but 
always  be  aware  that's  what  you're 
doing."  There,  how's  that  for  a very  high- 
minded  British  note  to  end  on? 

WT:  Wonderful.  Thank  you. 

Plater:  You're  quite  welcome. 
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THE  1990  BANFF  INTERNATIONAL  TELEVISION  FESTIVAL 
A CTV  fellow's  IMPRESSIONS 

by  Joseph  Viszmeg 


o find  a reason  why  I 
ended  up  at  the  1990  Banff 
Television  Festival,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  my  childhood 
when  t.v.  was  primitive  and 
magical.  I remember  lying  on 
my  belly  watching  an  amateur 

fshow  on  our  black  and  white 
set.  Out  of  curiosity,  I crawled 
beneath  the  set  and  stared  at 
the  glowing  orange  tubes.  It 
was  an  epiphany.  I wanted  to 
know  how  they  put  the 
k pictures  on  t.v.  Then  and 
® there,  I decided  I would 
one  day  put  pictures  in  the  box. . . 

Thirty  years  later,  I am  standing  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Banff  Park  Lodge 
looking  for  a distributor  to  handle  my 
first  feature  film,  City  of  Champions.  I 
am  surrounded  by  the  witches  and 
warlocks  of  the  broadcast  medium  and 
feel  as  though  I hold  a weapon  in  my 
hands  that  must  be  wielded  properly  if 
its  powers  are  to  be  used  for  good  and 
not  evil.  All  the  magic  is  still  there  by  it’s 
more  confusing.  Three  decades  have 
passed  and  I am  still  trying  to  put  my 
pictures  in  the  box. 

But  I am  prepared.  For  five  days  and 
nights,  I attended  the  National  Screen 
Institute  of  Canada’s  Festival  Pitching 
Workshop  at  the  Banff  Centre.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  Caryl  Brandt  (former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Screen 
Institute)  and  course  instructor  Barry 
Siskin,  a promotion  and  marketing  whiz, 
we’ve  been  led  through  the  labyrinth  of 
foreign  language  and  signals  that  are 
employed  by  the  titans  of  the  t.v.  set. 

Still,  it  won’t  be  easy  making 


meaningful  contacts.  The  situation  at 
the  Banff  Festival  is  that  people  with 
power,  money  and  influence  — people 
with  whom  a young  producer,  writer  or 
director  would  rarely  get  to  talk  to  — are 
right  there  within  an  arm’s  reach. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  the  ulterior 
motive  for  many  of  these  high-profile 
people  in  coming  to  Banff  is  to  take 
advantage  of  a chance  to  get  out  of  the 
office,  away  from  the  telephones  and 
maybe  see  a mountain  goat,  play  a little 
tennis  or  golf  and  talk  business  with  old 
friends.  Talking  with  upstart  CTV  Fellows 
with  proposals  and  programmes  under 
their  arms  is  likely  not  a high  priority. 

But  I know  the  situation  and  it  is  no 
more  intimidating  than  any  other  social 
event.  The  bizarre  code  and  pulse  of  the 
Festival  is  tribal  in  some  ways;  it’s  even 
reduced  to  drunkenness  and  dancing  on 
the  night  of  the  annual  Western  Barbe- 
cue. Anything  so  basic  cannot  be  too 
difficult  to  decipher,  or  at  least  be 
enjoyed. 

At  Banff,  everyone  engages  in  the 
same  strange  eye  fidgets  and  neck 
twisting  while  looking  for  someone  else 
they  feel  they  should  be  talking  with. 

This  is  normal.  It  is  important,  as  well,  to 
know  when  to  take  “no”  for  an  answer 
and  when  to  read  between  the  lines  and 
understand  that  “no”  is  sometimes  a 
formality,  that  what  it  truly  means  is  that 
negotiations  have  begun.  Likewise,  one 
needs  to  be  aware  that  an  overly  quick 
and  eager  “yes”  can,  in  the  end,  turn  out 
to  be  a three-ring  circus  of  alibis  and 
flimsy  excuses.  Credentials  must  be 
surreptitiously  inspected.  Until  you  do 
your  homework,  there  is  no  telling  who 


has  done  what  and  whether  it  can  work 
for  you  or  against  you.  As  a matter  of 
polite  introduction,  providing  inform- 
ation about  yourself  is  a must. 

A week  later,  after  attending  the 
Festival  and  seeing  incredible  programs 
that  sing  about  the  beauty  of  life  in  all  its 
complexity,  I leave  Banff  renewed  with 
the  original  love  that  I had  for  t.v.  It  is  so 
innocuous,  that  glowing  piece  of 
furniture  we  stare  into.  It  is  a magic 
portal  to  other  worlds,  and  yet  we  take  it 
all  so  casually.  The  Festival  has  recon- 
firmed what  I already  knew:  television  is 
an  industry  that  needs  artists  in  order  to 
make  magic  come  alive  and  bring 
wonder  back  into  our  lives.  The  Festival 
has  been  good  for  me.  I’ll  keep  trying  to 
put  pictures  inside  the  box. 

Postscript:  The  Banff  Festival  was  indeed 
good  for  Joe  Viszmeg.  He  and  co- 
producer/partner Norm  Fassbender  did 
some  successful  “schmoozing”,  to  use  a 
popular  Banff  synonym  for  networking 
and  pressing  the  flesh.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  European  film  and  television 
distributor  Jan  Roffcamp  (head  of  Film 
Transit)  had  agreed  to  shop  City  of 
Champions  to  his  European  clients. 
Among  Roffcamp’s  other  Canadian 
listings  are  I Heard  the  Mermaids 
Singing,  Roadkill  and  Paper  Wedding. 

Edmonton  writer/director/producer  Joe  Viszmeg 
was  one  of  11  Alberta  recipients  of  a CTV 
Fellowship  to  attend  the  Banff  International 
Television  Festival  this  past  June.  In  all,  40 
fellowships  — which  covered  the  costs  of 
transportation,  accommodation  and  registra- 
tion at  the  festival  — were  awarded  to  emerging 
television  and  film  talent  across  the  country. 


Winners  and  More  Winners  in  the  Shorts  section  of  this 
issue.)  We  receive  news  regularly  from  many  of  you 
telling  us  that  you’ve  found  a market  for  your  work,  have 
begun  a major  new  project  or  have  won  an  award  for  past 
efforts.  This  news  brightens  our  days  and  makes  us  feel 
that  the  work  we  do  has  merit  and  importance  in  the 
large  scheme  of  things.  Of  course,  we  also  want  to  hear 
from  you  if  things  aren’t  going  well.  Maybe  we  can  help  in 
practical  ways,  or  just  by  providing  a sympathetic  and 
understanding  ear. 

The  Tittle  film  that  could’,  City  of  Champions,  opened 
at  the  Edmonton  Fringe  Festival  on  August  18.  This  was  a 
brave  and  economical  way  to  premiere  the  low-budget 
feature.  Producer  Norm  Fassbender  and  writer/  director 
Joe  Viszmeg  are  to  be  congratulated  for  pulling  off  what 
many  in  the  industry  consider  to  be  a miracle  - first  in 
terms  of  completing  the  film,  and  second  in  showing  the 


director's  notes 

Continued  from  page  3 

perserverence  it  took  to  get  it  out  into  the  community. 
Norm  and  Joe  were  invited  to  bring  City  of  Champions  to 
the  World  Film  Festival  in  Montreal  in  August,  and 
distribution  is  in  the  offing. 

We,  in  the  Film  and  Literary  Arts  Branch,  hope  you 
enjoyed  the  first  issue  of  our  new  Working  Title,  despite  a 
few  glitches.  We  hope  to  have  ironed  out  most  of  them.  To 
those  of  you  who  responded  with  suggestions,  criticisms 
and  encouraging  comments,  we  send  our  thanks  and 
promise  to  consider  all  of  them.  Please  continue  to  keep 
us  informed  of  your  comings  and  goings  and  provide  us 
with  suggestions  on  how  we  can  be  of  better  service  to 
you. 

RUTH  BERTELSEN 
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FEEDBACK  TO  FEEDBACK 


f seventeen  writers,  perhaps  four 

U could  spell”.  So  says  Edmonton 
i playwright  and  actor  Timothy  J. 
Anderson  in  relating  his  exper- 
ience as  a member  of  an  arts  grant 
jury  for  a recent  issue  (Vol.  2,  Issue 
3,  1990)  of  Rave  Review,  the  bi- 
monthly newsletter  of  the  Alberta 
Playwrights’  Network.  Anderson  has 
plenty  more  to  say  too,  in  an  article 
entitled  “Here  Comes  the  Judge”,  and 
in  this  installment  of  Feedback,  we 
thought  we’d  share  some  of  his 
comments  with  you.  They  serve  as  a 
kind  of  constructive  criticism  that  will, 
we  hope,  be  of  value  the  next  time,  or 
first  time,  you  apply  for  a grant. 

“I  was  surprised  by  the  quality  of 
submissions  to  this  major  develop- 
ment programme,”  judge  Anderson 
continues.  “Despite  the  use  of  word 
processors  and  the  proliferation  of 
spelling  programmes,  the  applicants 
revealed  a shocking  ignorance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  written  English.  One 
script  was  so  badly  written,  I thought 
it  was  an  attempt  at  notating  a pecu- 
liar dialect.  The  covering  letter  and 
supporting  materials  matched. 

“Equally  few  writers  cared  to 
present  their  projects  clearly  and 


succinctly.  In  one  case,  the  writer’s 
letter  of  intent  clarified  many  points 
which  the  jury  found  perplexing,  and 
the  letter  swayed  the  jury  to  grant  the 
maximum  requested.  In  another  case, 
despite  the  assemblage  of  talent 
behind  the  proposal,  the  submission 
was  so  bad  the  jury  felt  nothing  could 
be  awarded.  No  points  were  given  for 
political  considerations  - and  some 
major  players  who  thought  themselves 
assured  of  a grant  were  disappointed,” 
Anderson  reveals. 

Having  sorted  through  the  good, 
the  bad  and  the  ugly,  Anderson  is 
gracious  enough  to  pass  along  the 
following  grant  and  competition  tips: 

“ 1)  Present  your  idea  clearly  in  a letter 
of  intent.  It  will  help  the  jury 
decide  whether  or  not  you  are  on 
the  right  track.  (Often  a jury’s 
comments  are  passed  along  and 
could  provide  clues  to  improving 
your  chances  next  time.) 

2)  If  you  can’t  spell,  have  someone 
else  proofread  your  submission. 
Spell-check  programmes  only 
work  if  you  know  what  words  may 
be  wrong.  Don’t  assume  your 
friends  can  spell,  either.  If 


necessary,  hire  a professional 
proofreader.  The  cost  is  negligible 
compared  to  what  you  might  lose 
if  you  don’t  use  one. 

3)  Be  sure  your  supporting  materials 
are  clearly  labelled  and  clearly 
presented.  Don’t  assume  anything; 
your  submission  will  stand  a better 
chance  if  it  is  easily  adjudicated. 

4)  Don’t  clutter  your  work  with  plati- 
tudes and  ingratiating  comments  - 
state  your  case  with  dignity.  A jury 
wants  to  see  the  artistry  behind  a 
submission,  not  flattery.” 

(Thanks  to  Timothy  J.  Anderson  and 
Rave  Review  for  permission  to  reprint.) 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Working  Title  and  the  Film  and 
Literary  Arts  Branch  extend  best 
wishes  to  previously  unpublished 
author  William  Macklon  of 
Lethbridge.  He  wrote  to  tell  us  that 
Western  Producer  Prairie  Books  of 
Saskatoon  will  be  publishing  his  book 
of  childhood  reminiscence  about 
small-town  Saskatchewan,  entitled 
The  Fledgling  Years , this  September. 
Congratulations,  Bill. 


CALENDAR 

Celebrity  Book  Auction  in  support  of  International 
Literacy  Year,  September  15, 1990,  Hilton  Hotel, 
Edmonton.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Edmonton  Public 
Library  and  PROSPECTS  Adult  Literacy  Program.  For 
further  information,  call  403/423-2331  ext.  216 

Indian  Summer  World  Festival  of  Aboriginal  Motion 
Pictures,  September  19  through  23,  1990,  Pincher  Creek. 
For  details,  call  403/627-4813 


Central  Alberta  Writers  Workshop,  October  12-14, 1990, 
Hanna,  for  further  information  on  this  event  (see  Shorts 
section  of  the  newsletter),  call  Judy  Hayman  of  Film  & 
Literary  Arts  at  403/427-2554  or  Jann  Beeston  of  the 
Hanna  Municipal  Library  at  403/854-2151 

In-Sight  90  (A  Festival  of  Women’s  Film  & Video),  October 
19-21, 1990,  Edmonton.  For  further  information  on  this 
event,  call  403/424-0724 

Banff  Festival  of  Mountain  Films,  November  2-4, 1990, 
Banff.  For  more  information,  call  403/762-6351 


REMINDER 

Alberta  Film  and  Video  Arts  Fund  Grant 
Application  deadline  is  November  1, 1990. 
Operational  Funding  Grants  are  available  for  non- 
profit organizations  involved  in  production  of 
media  arts.  These  monies  should  be  used  for 
personnel  costs,  fixed  costs,  general  operations, 
leasehold  costs,  equipment,  exhibition 
programmes,  workshops,  seminars, 


communications /travel  and  newsletters.  Eligible 
organizations  must  be  registered  in  Alberta  as 
non-profit  societies. 

Individual  Film/Video  Production  Grants  are 
intended  to  support  innovation  in  film  and  video 
arts  regarding  form,  content  and  technical  process 
within  the  various  genres-experimental,  drama, 
documentary,  docu-drama  and  animation.  Grants 
may  contribute  towards  cost  of  materials,  pre- 
production,  production,  post-production  and 
promotion,  publicity  and  distribution  costs. 


Applicants  must  have  editorial  and  creative 
control  over  their  proposed  project  and  must 
retain  at  least  75%  of  copyright.  They  must  be 
Alberta  residents  and  have  lived  in  the  province  for 
12  of  the  previous  18  months. 

For  applications  and  further  information,  call 
or  write:  Alberta  Film  and  Video  Arts  Fund 
12th  Floor,  CN  Tower 
10004  - 104  Avenue 
Edmonton,  T5J  0K5 
Phone:427-2554  FAX:  427-1496 
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he  International  Public 
Television  Screening 
Conference,  known  as 
input,  was  established  in 
1977.  Alternating  each  year 

i between  venues  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  it  is  a 
week-long  opportunity  for 
producers  and  programme- 
makers  from  around  the 
world  to  get  together,  look  at 
each  others  work  and  engage 
. in  an  exchange  of 
■ programme  ideas. 
input  90,  which  took  place  at  the 
Edmonton  Inn  from  May  20  to  26, 
attracted  better  than  650  delegates.  90 
programmes  were  screened  and 
discussed  in  formal  screening  sessions 
and  a further  200  were  available 
through  an  on-demand  screening 
system. 

In  the  past,  input  has  always  been 
organized  and  sponsored  by  the 
national  broadcasting  network  of  the 
host  country,  input  90  was  sponsored 
by  Edmonton’s  Brown  Bag  Cinema, 
marking  the  first  time  that  a 
consortium  of  public  and  private 
broadcasters  and  agencies  had 
undertaken  such  a task.  This 
conference  took  over  two  years  to 
organize  and  had  only  one  paid  staff 
member.  There  were  over  a hundred 
volunteers. 

On  my  first  day  on  the  job  with 
Film  and  Literary  Arts  back  in 
September  of  1988, 1 attended  an 
input  organizing  meeting.  With  the 
1980’s  drawing  to  a close,  we  decided 
on  the  theme  “Ten  to  the  21st”.  We  felt 
that  the  challenges  facing  public 
television  during  the  countdown  to 
the  21st  century  would  be  the 
competition  from  an  increasing 
number  of  TV  channels,  diminishing 
government  support,  audience 
fragmentation  and  the  role  of  the 
independent  producer.  These,  we 
confidently  predicted,  would  be  the 
major  issues  to  be  discussed  at  input 
90.  What  we  did  not  foresee  was  1989. 
The  new  spirit  of  revolution  which 


THE  INPUT  90  EXPERIENCE: 
PUBLIC  TELEVISION  IN  A BRAVE  NEW  WORLD 

by  Bill  Stewart,  Film  and  Video  Consultant 


swept  through  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Baltic  states  and  even  to  the  steps  of 
Mao’s  tomb  in  Tianenmen  Square  in 
1989  was  immediately  seen  on 
television  by  a fascinated  world 
audience.  For  the  domestic  audiences 
within  those  countries,  the  whole 
look,  style  and  content  of  their 
television  changed  and  the  role  that  it 
played  was  critical.  It  was  the 
television  stations  which  were 
amongst  the  first  targets  for 
occupation  by  the  protestors  and  in 
many  ways  this  provided  the  ultimate 
irony.  For  it  had  been  Lenin,  Trotsky 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  October 
Revolution  who  first  saw  the  potential 
of  moving  pictures  to  sway  public 
emotion  for  political  rather  than 
economic  gain.  Here  was  a medium 
which  communicated  entirely  by 
pictures  and  could  break  the  bounds 
of  language  and  literacy.  After  the 
storming  of  the  Winter  Palace  in  1917, 
the  communists  mobilized  the 
fledgling  Russian  film  industry.  They 
financed  a large  number  of  movies 
designed  to  win  over  the  huge  Russian 
population  - the  best-known,  in  the 
West,  being  Eisenstein’s  Battleship 
Potemkin.  Yet  71  years  later,  it  was  the 
communists  who  formed  “the 
establishment”  and  the  “new 
revolutionaries”  who  forced  their 
public  television  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  the  people.  In  Bucharest,  for 
example,  the  Romanian  protestors 
took  over  the  television  studios  and 
broadcast  their  revolution,  live. 

1989  taught  us  that  despite  its  air  of 
superficiality,  even  whimsy,  television 
is  not  a toy.  When  its  incredible  power 
to  reach  out  and  move  people 
emotionally  can  be  harnessed,  it  is  a 
major  force  for  change  and  reform.  All 
who  seek  political  power  in  this 
modern  age  must  first  understand 
television. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  these 
immense  political  changes  and  the 
very  real  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  television  have  had  a dynamic 
impact  on  public  television  in  the 


West.  Largely  freed  from  the  need  to 
chase  advertising  revenue  to  survive, 
public  television  has  the  ability  (some 
say  “luxury”  and  others  say 
“obligation”)  to  produce  programmes 
which  challenge  the  audience. 
Documentaries  can  be  that  bit  more 
subjective  and  hard-hitting,  arts 
programmes  that  bit  more 
unconventional.  Programme-makers 
for  public  television  are  re-discovering 
that  they  have  the  freedom  to  create 
programmes  which  are  closer  to  “the 
edge”. 

The  global  warming  of  the  world’s 
political  climate  showed  quite  clearly 
at  input  90.  Whereas  at  past  sessions 
there  have  always  been  programmes 
dealing  with  the  awful  threat  of 
nuclear  war  and  destruction,  this  year 
there  were  none.  The  predominant 
themes  were  still  violence  and 
intolerence,  but  now  they  found 
expression  on  a personal  level.  One  of 
the  most  talked-about  films,  for 
instance,  was  Alan  Clarke’s  The  Firm. 
Described  as  a “violent  film  about 
violence”,  this  drama  explored  the 
distorted  reality  of  English  soccer 
hooligans.  One  of  the  boldest  films 
presented  was  The  Blasphemer’s 
Banquet.  Produced  by  Peter  Symes  for 
the  bbc,  this  film  was  the  angry 
response  of  poet  Tony  Harrison  to  the 
death  threats  made  against  Salman 
Rushdie  because  of  his  book  The 
Satanic  Verses. 

There  were  some  beautiful  movies, 
there  were  lyrical  movies,  there  was 
anger  and  comedy  and,  always,  there 
were  interesting  people  and  lots  of 
conversation.  The  input  experience 
was  different  for  each  of  the  650 
delegates.  Personally,  the  week  left  me 
physically  and  emotionally  drained 
but  also  with  the  feeling,  in  the  back  of 
my  mind,  that  world  television  turned 
a corner  in  1989.  It  may  be  a few  more 
years  before  the  new  direction 
becomes  apparent,  but  something  has 
changed  and  the  next  ten  years  will 
probably  be  well  worth  watching. 
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poet’s  corner 


fi 

■ ward- winning  (1990  WGA 
Award  for  poetry  for 
I M Making  Movies)  Calgary 
poet  Andrew  Wreggitt 
launches  a new,  ongoing 
feature  in  Working  Title  — 
Poet’s  Corner.  Each  issue 
henceforth,  we  plan  to 
showcase  a poem  written  just 
for  us  (and  you)  by  an  Alberta 
poet.  About  this  piece, 
Wreggitt,  author  of  four  well- 
received  collections,  jokingly 
says,  “I  know  it’s  rectangular 
but  I believe  it  to  be  a 
bonafide  poem  nonetheless. 

A lot  of  my  new  work  is 
coming  out  in  this  shape.” 

The  poet  adds  that  Vision 
Field  is  the  tentative  title  of 
the  new  collection  he’s 
working  on. 


Vision  Field 

By  Andrew  Wreggitt 


Appearance  of  motion  on  a still  lake.  Physical  strain  of  the  eye  over  long 
distance.  Muscles  tighten,  relax,  refocus,  adjust. 

There  is  half  an  hour  of  evening  light  left.  I am  standing  on  the  lakeshore 
beside  a man  I have  not  met.  We  are  asking  our  eyes  to  look  farther  than 
they  ever  have  before.  Behind  us,  a group  of  people.  Someone  saw  an 
overturned  canoe  in  the  lake  from  the  road.  A few  hours  earlier,  the  lake 
was  heaving  wildly  under  a thunderstorm,  but  now  it  is  still.  So  flat,  vision 
skips  on  its  surface.  Will  we  take  a boat  and  go  out  to  look?  The  eye 
stretches,  lazy  muscle.  Re-flex.  Yes,  of  course. 


There  is  something  out  there,  a shape  in  the  far  distance,  so  small  the  eye 
cannot  hold  it,  can  only  sense  its  presence.  The  shape  appears,  then  is 
gone,  as  if  the  lake  was  rocking  it  slowly  into  our  vision.  Can  you  see  it?  No. 
I don’t  know.  Something  maybe.  The  peripheral  becomes  as  important  as 
the  object.  If  you  stare  where  you  think  the  shape  is,  you  lose  it.  If  you  look 
to  the  left  it  will  appear  in  the  periphery,  hiding  in  the  vision  field,  among 
the  dark  huddle  of  alder  and  spruce.  The  lake,  reflecting. 


We  push  the  boat  into  the  water  and  start  the  motor.  The  man  wants  me  to 
know  that  his  name  is  Morris.  He’s  right,  we  should  know  each  other’s 
name.  We  follow  the  tiny  thread  of  our  sight,  the  growing  darkness.  Both  of 
us  nervous,  afraid  of  what  we  will  find.  The  shape  is  stronger  now,  pulling 
itself  out  of  the  lake,  out  of  the  rocking  arms  of  our  feeble  sight,  into  the 
full  burst  of  vision.  I see  it,  he  yells  over  the  insistence  of  the  motor.  We  are 
pushing  out  of  the  world,  over  the  still  water  to  the  edges  of  vision,  the 
periphery  where  our  fear  is  hiding,  a black  shadow  in  alders. 

We  arrive.  The  rocking  wash  of  the  boat  as  we  circle.  An  embrace  of  metal 
and  water.  Both  of  us  now  tipped  into  the  vision  field.  Precisely,  the  first 
moment  of  darkness. 
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303, 1204  Kensington  Road  N.W. 

Calgary,  AB  T2N  3P5 

Phone  270-7210 
Fax  283-7068 

1-800-332-8600 
Toll  Free  in  Alberta 


Your  Grant  Application  & What  Happens  To  It 

Those  of  you  who  have  mailed  off  an  application  for  an  afla 
grant  probably  wonder  what  happens  to  it  during  those 
weeks  of  waiting.  Personally,  I’m  in  favour  of  instant  answers  and  I 
would  go  crazy  waiting  six  weeks  after  the  deadline  for  a response, 
so  I think  an  explanation  is  in  order. 

afla  has  received  over  250  applications  for  a single  grant  run  in 
the  past,  and  almost  never  gets  less  than  100  applications.  Perhaps 
we  should  hold  the  runs  more  often,  but  getting  a dozen  or  so 
board  members  together  from  around  the  province  is  an 
expensive  exercise.  It  is  a pity  our  funding  is  not  indexed  to  the 
price  of  airbus  tickets!  Simple  arithmetic  says  more  meetings 
mean  less  grants,  so  we  have  reduced  our  runs  to  three  times  a 
year. 

Eligibility  has  become  important.  In  order  to  enable  each 
group  we  serve  to  have  a fair  chance,  specific  categories  and 
budgets  have  been  defined.  Does  your  application  fit  in  the 
category  for  which  you  applied?  Have  you  met  all  the 
requirements,  and  do  your  publishing  credits  stand  up  to  scrutiny? 
Is  your  application  complete,  and  have  the  letters  of  appraisal 
arrived? 

The  staff  tries  to  check  all  these  things  and  will  contact  you  to 
help  if  they  can.  Unfortunately,  most  applications  arrive  just 
before  the  deadline,  and  some  are  faxed  in  with  only  minutes  to 
spare,  so  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  to  resolve  their  glitches. 
Remember,  your  application  must  be  received  and  complete  by 
the  deadline.  Our  biggest  problem  is  the  letters  of  appraisal,  and 
we  have  been  asked  many  times  why  these  are  so  important. 

As  an  example,  we  can  use  the  writer  grant  categories. 
Applications  in  this  category  could  be  for  a collection  of  poetry, 
time  to  write  a long  poem,  a short  story,  a screenplay,  an 
adaptation  of  a story  for  film,  stage  or  television,  a work  of  non- 
fiction or  the  “great  Canadian  novel.”  Indeed,  we  have  received 
many  applications  that  fit  in  none  of  these  categories. 

Board  members  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Culture  & 
Multiculturalism  for  their  expertise  in  writing,  editing,  publishing, 
library  development  and  management,  as  well  as  for  their 
academic,  administrative,  educational  and  community  service 
skills.  However,  no  board  or  jury  can  have  the  breadth  of 
experience  to  manage,  in  an  even-handed  manner,  the  range  of 
applications  received.  We  find  it  extremely  helpful  if  you  select 
your  own  “jury”  who  can  review  your  application  and  send  in  their 
“vote”  byway  of  an  appraisal.  Knowledgeable  and  respected  critics 
in  your  genre  carry  more  weight  than  the  next-door  neighbour, 
and  if  they  know  you  well  enough  to  make  a judgement  whether 
you  are  able,  and  likely,  to  complete  the  work,  so  much  the  better. 
We  respect  the  honest  views  of  such  referees,  and  we  never  release 
their  appraisals,  so  don’t  ask. 


What  happens  if  you  miss  the  deadline?  Well,  for  writers  there 
will  be  another  one  in  about  four  months.  Such  is  the  competition 
that  partial  or  incomplete  applications  are  not  forwarded  to  the 
board  for  adjudication.  Leaving  you  the  option  of  withdrawing  or 
revising  an  application  means  that  you  can  apply  at  the  next 
deadline.  If  a poorly-written  application  is  rejected,  it  cannot  be 
resubmitted  within  the  fiscal  year.  We  cannot  afford  the  time  to 
keep  reviewing  the  same  old  applications.  If  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances,  the  board  is  willing  to  consider  exceptions,  but  in 
all  fairness  to  other  applicants  the  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
truly  exceptional. 

Once  the  deadline  has  passed,  all  the  applications  are  sorted 
into  categories  and  rechecked  to  make  sure  that  all  supporting 
documentation  is  present.  This  produces  a pile  of  paper  of 
between  500  and  2,000  sheets.  The  next  step  is  quick-printing  15 
packages  of  the  applications  - which  can  produce  up  to  25,000 
pages.  Each  board  member  and  the  outside  adjudication  advisor 
receives  the  package  by  courier  and  spends  the  next  two  weeks 
carefully  reading  over  the  applications.  Every  one  must  be 
examined  and  understood  in  order  to  be  judged  fairly. 

Next  comes  the  board  meeting.  You  may  come  and  sit  in  on  our 
meetings,  and  many  have  done  so.  If  you  are  interested,  give  the 
office  a call  to  determine  the  date  and  location  of  the  next 
meeting.  We  do  not  release  applications  to  observers,  and  the 
actual  adjudication  is  held  in  camera  to  ensure  frank  and  full 
discussion  of  each  application.  This  removes  much  of  the 
excitement  of  following  the  fate  of  your  application,  but  the 
business  part  of  the  meeting  can  be  quite  lively  if  you  enjoy  that 
kind  of  thing. 

The  outside  adjudication  advisor  is  the  first  to  speak  on  each 
application.  We  find  a knowledgeable  person  from  outside  the 
province  to  act  as  advisor,  as  we  believe  that  the  distance  adds  to 
the  objectivity  and  impartiality  of  the  process.  Next  the  board 
members  discuss  the  application,  though  it  is  rare  that  there  is  any 
disagreement  between  the  board  and  the  judgement  of  the  outside 
advisor.  The  applications  always  amount  to  more  funds  than 
available,  and  after  the  first  pass  we  are  left  with  three  piles:  the 
ones  to  be  funded,  those  to  be  partially  funded,  and  those  which 
will  receive  no  funding. 

If  yours  is  to  be  funded,  we  do  our  best  to  provide  the  full 
funding  you  requested.  We  know  that  you  were  as  economical  as 
possible,  and  that  partial  funding  for  many  projects  has  the  same 
effect  as  no  funding.  On  the  other  hand,  our  evaluation  is  revealing 
that  even  paring  the  request  to  the  minimum  enables  most 
applicants  to  complete  their  projects  and  to  progress  to  even 
greater  things. 

The  projects  to  be  partially  funded  are  allocated  a share  of 
what  is  left.  It  is  never  enough,  but  it  is  all  there  is.  Experience 
shows  us  that  even  a token  award  can  give  the  necessary  boost  of 
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confidence  to  help  a dream  become  a reality. 

Following  the  in  camera  session,  the  board  convenes  in  open 
session  and  votes  on  the  applications.  Projects  are  identified  by  a 
numbering  system  in  the  open  session.  This  enables  the  applicant 
to  be  informed  before  the  information  is  made  public. 

For  the  board,  it  is  all  over.  For  our  staff,  the  hectic  time  begins. 

Each  applicant  is  informed  of  the  board’s  decision  by  mail,  and 
each  positive  decision  must  be  turned  into  a contract  letter 
offering  a grant  of  the  approved  amount  for  the  specified  purpose. 
These  letters  go  out  to  the  successful  applicants  who  must  sign  to 
accept  the  conditions  before  the  grant  can  be  released.  Finally, 
when  all  these  contracts  have  been  returned,  a press  release 
announcing  the  results  can  be  prepared  and  circulated.  This 
usually  happens  as  the  applications  for  the  next  run  start  to  arrive. 

Should  you  be  unsuccessful,  you  may  wonder  why.  Many  have 
phoned  to  find  out  and  to  ask  for  direction  in  preparing  the  next 
application.  Sometimes  the  application  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  sent  to  another  agency,  and  if  we  know  this  we  will 
tell  you.  Sometimes  it  is  just  the  intensity  of  the  competition  and 
we  can  honestly  say  “try  again”.  But  if  your  chosen  appraisers 
came  down  hard  on  you,  we  respect  their  privacy  and  can  say 
nothing. 

If  you  believe  than  an  injustice  has  been  done  and  that  you  can 


provide  significant  new  information  not  available  at  the  time  of 
applying,  you  may  appeal.  Your  appeal  will  be  considered  by  the 
executive  committee  and  forwarded  with  a recommendation  to 
the  board,  at  the  next  meeting.  Such  is  the  careful  consideration 
given  to  each  application  that  appeals  rarely  offer  new  evidence  to 
affect  the  final  result.  But  it  has  happened. 

Of  course,  the  process  does  not  end  there.  Now  you  have  your 
grant,  you  have  to  get  down  to  the  real  work  of  completing  your 
project.  The  board  hopes  that  everyone  who  receives  a grant  will 
find  success,  though  we  know  that  cannot  always  be  so.  A serious 
and  honest  attempt  to  meet  the  conditions  of  your  grant,  and  a 
report  to  confirm  that,  is  all  we  ask.  Extensions  to  completion 
dates  and  changes  to  conditions  are  considered  and,  when 
justified,  are  always  granted.  Some  have  found  this  too  onerous 
and  they  are  requested  to  return  their  grants.  Non-compliance 
leads  inevitably  to  legal  action  to  recover  the  funds,  an  action  we 
insist  on  in  fairness  to  all  the  honest  and  industrious  applicants. 

Finally,  we  hope  you  will  be  published  or  produced,  and  you 
will  send  our  office  something  to  show  for  all  the  work.  We  take 
vicarious  enjoyment  in  your  success.  It  is  why  we  exist  and  it 
makes  it  all  worthwhile. 

G.H.  PLATT,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 


The  Foundation  Reviews  Itself 

^\\T  e back  into  the  future,  seeing  only  where  we  have  been 
V V and  not  where  we  are  going.  We  imagine  where  we  want 
to  be  and  we  believe  that  some  of  our  past  activities  are  not  taking 
us  there.  After  five  full  years  of  activity,  it  is  time  to  review  the 
results  of  our  grants  and  reflect  on  how  we  should  change  to  meet 
the  future.” 

The  concern  expressed  by  Dr.  Howard  Platt  in  the  first  issue  of 
Working  Title  was  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts.  Late  in  1989,  the  board 
formed  a Grant  Evaluation  Committee  to  plan  and  implement  a 
formal  review  of  the  foundation’s  grant  programmes.  The  objective 
of  the  review  process  was  “to  determine  from  the  literary  arts 
community  the  effects  of  afla  grant  programmes  on  the  literary 
arts  in  Alberta,  in  order  to  enable  the  foundation  to  further  refine 
its  grant  programmes  and  decision-making  processes  in 
fulfillment  of  its  mandate.” 

Although  linked  by  a common  interest  in  the  literary  arts, 
Alberta’s  literary  community  consists  of  numerous  groups  and 
individuals  with  diverse  opinions  and  characteristics,  afla  grant 
programmes,  indeed,  try  to  reflect  the  uniqueness  and  particular 
needs  of  these  constituents.  The  Grant  Evaluation  Committee 
therefore  recommended  that  to  elicit  the  most  useful  feedback,  the 
literary  community  could  not  be  treated  homogeneously.  As  a 
result,  a different  research  plan  was  developed  for  each  group  of 
constituents:  writers,  publishers,  libraries  and  literary  arts 
organizations.  Each  plan  determined: 

1.  what  information  was  already  available  in  afla’s  files  (eg. 
application  forms,  project  reports); 

2.  what  other  research  was  being  conducted  simultaneously 
which  could  be  dovetailed  (eg.  Book  Publishers’  Association  of 
Alberta  survey;  Film  and  Literary  Arts  Branch  grant  review); 


3.  what  new  information  from  constituents  was  required  (eg. 
long-term  benefits  of  receiving  an  afla  grant);  and 

4.  what  research  method  would  be  the  most  effective  in  providing 
the  required  information  (eg.  questionnaire,  meeting, 
interviews). 

With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Film  and  Literary 
Arts  Branch  of  Alberta  Culture  & Multiculturalism,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  all  major  constituents  groups  and  to  many  individual 
grant  recipients.  In  addition,  members  of  the  afla  board  met  with 
some  literary  arts  organizations  and  more  meetings  are  planned. 

By  the  beginning  of  August,  most  questionnaires  had  been 
completed  and  returned.  The  Grant  Evaluation  Committee  has 
been  gratified  by  the  high  response  (over  70%  in  some  instances), 
and  by  the  thoughtful  feedback  that  has  been  provided. 

For  the  September  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts,  the  Grant  Evaluation  Committee 
will  have  completed  its  data  analysis  and  will  present 
recommendations  for  future  grant  programmes  based  on  the 
needs  identified  by  constituents.  A final  report  with 
recommendations  endorsed  by  the  full  board  of  the  foundation 
will  be  presented  to  The  Honourable  Doug  Main,  Minister  of 
Culture  & Multiculturalism,  in  December,  1990.  This  report  will  be 
published  and  made  available  to  Alberta’s  and  Canada’s  literary 
arts  community. 

The  Grant  Evaluation  Committee  is  chaired  by  Patricia  Cavill, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  afla  board.  Committee  members  are  Jane 
Bisbee,  Secretary  of  the  afla  board  and  Senior  Literary  Arts 
Consultant,  Alberta  Culture  & Multiculturalism;  Howard  Platt, 
Chairman,  afla  board;  board  members  Bertha  Hanson  and 
Kathleen  Dawson;  and  Executive  Director  of  afla,  Ron  Robertson. 

PATRICIA  CAVILL,  CHAIRMAN,  GRANT  EVALUATION  COMMITTEE 

AUGUST,  1990 
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